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MarsHAL Focz, like all really great soldiers, is a profound student 
of the art and history of war, and is therefore no mean judge of 
The P. ws human nature, as of the probable course of human _ 

affairs. His wisdom is vindicated, like that of 
Lord Roberts, by his instincts, sentiments, and convictions 
during the period of preparation preceding the Great War. Happily, 
he obtained better hearing in his country and from his Govern- 
ment than his brother-soldier on our side of the Channel, who 
was derided in Downing Street and ignored elsewhere. To-day 
Marshal Foch speaks, if not with infallibility, at least with the 
authority that compels universal attention outside deliberative 
assemblies and lunatic asylums—all the more because his opinions 
are shared by every soldier and sailor with a soul of his own. 
Marshal Foch cannot conceal his disbelief in the efficacy of the 
League of Nations, to which orators pin their faith, and has openly, 
as in duty bound, declared that disbelief to his compatriots. Nor 
can he persuade himself of the sufficiency of the present Peace 
Terms in providing the security for which Civilization has fought. 
The illustrious soldier’s judgment carries immense weight among 
the Allies. The British claim a share in his fame, regarding him 
as one of the greatest of all the great leaders who have ever led 
our country to victory. His scepticism both as regards the 
League of Nations—which few persons in England outside the 
tanks of professional politicians and professional journalists set 
any store by—his doubts about the Treaty, upon which we are 
not yet in a position to express considered judgment—not having 


seen it—find abundant justification in the Postscript which its 
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authors felt constrained to issue to reassure France, naturally 
uneasy at the invitation to entrust her destinies to a hypothetic 
League to be ultimately located in the snows of Switzerland. 
The publication of this Postscript is a momentous event—it is 
more important than anything in the Peace Terms, provided it 
fully materializes. Upon this we should not care to hazard an 
opinion, save to say that unofficial England without distinction of 
Party unreservedly and warmly welcomes the action of the 
British Government in giving a pledge as necessary to ourselves 
as it is imperative to France. An official communiqué of May 7 
stated: “In addition to the securities offered in the Treaty of 
Peace, the President of the United States of America has pledged 
himself to propose to the Senate of the United States, and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain has pledged himself to propose 
to the Parliament of Great Britain, an engagement, subject to 
the approval of the Council of the League of Nations, to go 
immediately to the assistance of France in the case of an unpro- 
voked attack by Germany.” 


Ir is now common ground that had this open promise of support 
been our policy while German aggression was maturing, in lieu 

of our Micawber-like attitude of waiting to see 
CuFt what might turn up in the “unthinkable” event 
of Lord Haldane’s diagnosis of peace-loving Germany and her 
pacific Kaiser proving erroneous, there would have been a fair 
chance of preventing the war. There was certainly no other 
method of keeping the peace. Germany made war because she 
was convinced—practically all Germans who counted, including 
the Social Democrats, were of that opinion—that she could make 
a certainty of destroying France and smashing Russia, as Great 
Britain would ‘“‘ wobble ” into the conflict too late, if at all. We 
need not go over the old ground. Neither France nor ourselves 
can afford a repetition of that risk. That is the view of English- 
men who doubt the over-advertised “change of heart” across 
the Rhine and observe few signs of contrition in repentant Ger- 
many. They believe that Germany will try again at the first 
promising moment, i.e. whenever she deems herself stronger than 
her neighbours. They fear that the attitude of the Allies and 
Associated Powers since the Armistice has been calculated to 
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revive German ambition and hopes, and in some measure to restore 
German militarism. Bismarck, as Lord Odo Russell told Lord 
Granville many years ago, “ only respects strength.” His country- 
men share the Iron Chancellor’s creed, though at need they can 
talk “‘ idealism ”’ for the benefit of “ the English-speaking world.” 
Our statesmen have never grasped this elementary fact, and treat 
the Germans as though they were Englishmen who happen to 
speak another language, as a people of similar mentality to our- 
selves. As “compromise” and “ conciliation” are popular in 
England, they are assumed to appeal to the Germans. This is 
the cardinal delusion and parent of all our blunders in dealing 
with the Boche. It will assuredly reconduct the world to another 
war if persisted in. Be this as it may, on any theory of German 
psychology there is every reason to give the proposed pledge to 
France. No Pacifist can resist it without confessing, himself a 
humbug in regarding Germany as a reformed character. Of two 
things one. Either the German danger remains and the Pledge 
is an urgent measure of Public Safety, or it is a thing of the past 
and we are merely gratifying France without incurring any obli- 
gation. From the British point of view the policy is sound, 
because we realize to-day that our Frontier lies on the Rhine, 
and as we should have anyhow to defend it, the more openly we 
recognize the fact the better. On the American aspect of the 
proposed pledge we prefer to say nothing as we could say nothing 
useful. Its fate depends on the Senate, whose susceptibilities 
have been seriously ruffled by proceedings in Paris. 


THE Peace Terms—in reality a big book of 150,000 words— 
were presented to the German Delegation at the Trianon Palace 
May 7, 1919 at Versailles on the afternoon of May 7, which 

, happened to be the anniversary of the sinking of 
the Lusitania. The ceremony was graphically described in detail 
by many special correspondents. In any case the occasion 
would have been notable, but was accentuated by the calculated 
arrogance of the German Plenipotentiary, Count Rantzau, whose 
conduct shattered the illusions of amiable Anglo-Saxons con- 
cerning that “change of heart” in a chastened enemy of which 
we had heard more than enough. The Allied and Associated 


Plenipotentiaries were first at the rendezvous. M. Clemenceau 
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sat at their head with the five American Delegates on his right— 
President Wilson, Mr. Lansing, Mr. Henry White, Colonel House, 
and General Bliss. On his left sat Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Barnes, Sir Joseph Ward (representing our 
Overseas Empire), Sir Robert Borden, Mr. Sifton, Mr. Hughes, 
Sir Joseph Cook, General Botha, General Smuts, the Maharajah 
of Bikaner, Lord Sinha, and Mr. Massey. The Italian statesmen, 
Signor Orlando and Baron Sonnino, had returned from their 
pilgrimage to Rome, and were among the most welcome represen- 
tatives. Altogether the Allies occupied eighty-two seats—Marshal 
Foch being the observed of all observers. It is noteworthy that 
in this age of female enfganchisement, with six million women on 
the British Electoral Register, the sex was unrepresented save 
for the accidental presence of a British official shorthand-writer— 
Miss Allison. The Press were present as the result of a short, 
sharp struggle. The entry of the German Delegation into a 
company which notoriously contained several powerful friends of 
the Fatherland was anything but impressive or sympathetic. For 
one thing, they were late ; for another, to show their. nonchalance, 
they smoked cigarettes to the last possible moment. At three 
minutes past three the head usher of the French Foreign Office 
threw open the double doors and announced “ Messieurs les 
Plenipotentiaires allemands.”” The Allies and Associates stood up 
while the German envoys, headed by Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
walked to their seats. The others were Herr Landsberg, Herr 
Giesberts, Herr Leinert, Dr. Schiicking, and Herr Melchior. 
They were accompanied by Herr von Stockhammern, Dr. Simons, 
and Dr. von Haniel. 


On a signal from M. Clemenceau the assembly sat down. The 
French Premier then rose and made a brief and pointed statement 
, addressed to the German Delegation, with which 
ecscomeam * even Americans could find no fault. This was, as 
he observed, “ neither the time nor the place for 

superfluous words. You have before you the accredited Plenipoten- 
tiaries of all the small and great Powers, united to fight together in 
the war that wasso cruelly imposed upon them.” The time had come 
“when we must settle our accounts. You have asked for peace. 
We are ready to give you peace. We shall present to you now a 
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book which contains our conditions.” The enemy envoys would 
receive every facility to examine those conditions and the neces- 
sary time. ‘‘ Everything will be done with the courtesy that is 
the privilege of civilized nations.” M. Clemenceau significantly 
added: “ To give you my thoughts completely, you will find us 
ready to give you any explanation you want, but we may say 
at the same time that this Second Treaty of Versailles has cost 
us too much not to take on our side all the necessary precautions 
and guarantees that this peace shall be a lasting one.” He then 
intimated the procedure that had been decided upon: “ If any 
one has any observation to offer he will have the right to do so ” ; 
but “ No oral discussion is to take place and the observations of 
the German Delegation will have to be submitted in writing.” 
They would have fifteen days within which to present any written 
observations on the whole Treaty, of which M. Clemenceau recited 
the headings. Within the same period they would be entitled to 
reply on particular headings or to ask questions upon them. The 
Supreme Council would reply in writing and determine the date 
within which the final answer must be given by the Delegation. 
The only other remark M. Clemenceau made was that any obser- 
vation from the German Delegation would be immediately dealt 
with. ‘‘ We shall not wait until the end of the fifteen days to give 
our answer; we shall at once proceed in the way indicated by 
this document.” That was all. 

Tue Boche remains for all purposes our greatest asset—the only 
one that never fails; he has saved us from ourselves and from 
our statesmanship a hundred times. There is never 
a miss-hit. Count Rantzau had before him several 
impressionable rhetoricians eager to be impressed. 
Rarely had a statesman or diplomat such an opportunity of 
doing a great stroke of business for his country. Many Englishmen 
had dreaded this moment. We know from bitter experience 
the weakness of our Politicians. A few sincere straightforward 
words seemingly spoken from the heart in approved Parliamentary 
style would have “done the trick.” Mr. Lloyd George and the 
Kindergarten would have declared, “ These Germans are jolly 
good fellows, we have never appreciated them at their true worth, 
they have been cruelly misrepresented in the Northcliffe Press ; 
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the sooner we shake hands and forget the past the better.” Mr. 
Bonar Law would have been playing golf with German Delegates 
within the week, Mr. Balfour would have engaged them at lawn- 
tennis. The entente with France might have been forgotten, the 
war obliterated—the Germans would have been speedily making 
their own terms so far as Downing Street was concerned. From 
any risk of such contretemps we were saved by Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau—may his shadow never grow less! M. Clemenceau as a 
French gentleman had naturally stood while he spoke. The Ger- 
man Plenipotentiary sat as he addressed the assembly. When the 
effect of this guffe was appreciated by the “ friends of Germany ” 
. various excuses were attempted, no two of which coincided: 
(1) The Count was suffering from arthritis, which prevented him 
from standing. (2) His emotion was too much for him—“ he could 
control his voice, but not his knees.” These theories were capped 
by the Westminster Gazette (which has relapsed into its pre-war 
attitude towards the enemy), which invited its readers to believe 
that a laborious study of precedents had convinced the Count 
that he was doing the correct thing! Anyhow, he sat ; upon the 
fact there is no dispute. M. Clemenceau, who had had a stupen- 
dous task in teaching his colleagues of the Big Four German 
psychology, must have felt as he surveyed the scene—noting 
President Wilson’s amazement and Mr. Lloyd George’s dismay 
at this insolent display—that for the moment his work was done. 
The British Prime Minister had the grace—according to the 
Temps—to admit afterwards that Count Rantzau’s conduct 
proved anew that the French understood the Boche better than 
we do. Let us hope he will not forget this on other occasions. 
The substance of Count Rantzau’s laboured observations suited 
the style and gained nothing from a harsh and aggressive 
delivery. He opened on a false note, referring to “ the sublime 
task which has brought us hither to give a durable peace to the 
world.” To the demand that “ we shall confess ourselves to be 
the only ones guilty of the war” he replied, “ Such a confession 
in my mouth will be a lie.” +The German people “ were convinced 
that they were making a war of defence,” etc. The Anglo 
American part of the Count’s audience were stupefied. They had 
swallowed the legend of the conversion of Germany from Militarism 
to Pacificism. They were entirely unprepared for this raucous 
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Prussianism. The effect was salutary, and for many days there 
was no response to stealthy overtures for private conversations 
with Presidents or Prime Ministers. 


THERE would seem to be no valid excuse for withholding the 
Peace Book from the Allies once it was handed to the enemy, but 
ar in these strange days it is futile to seek a reason 
for anything. So far only an official summary has 
been published, with a descriptive introduction giving a plan of 
the Treaty. Despite the mystery enveloping the proceedings of 
the Big Four, who finally took: everything into their own hands, 
and the meticulous precautions to prevent the public from learn- 
‘ing anything about their sessions, there is little in the official 
sumMary that had not long been discounted by an intelligent 
Press. As explained last month, the Paris Peace Conference, 
while ostensibly engaged upon Preliminaries, elected to work out 
a definitive detailed Treaty, without the trained assistance of 
despised and discarded diplomats. The result is a laboured patch- 
work calculated to produce a crop of fresh difficulties that might 
have been avoided, and should have been postponed until the 
major problems were settled. But the Big Four were ambitious 
and insisted on trying to do everything at once, i.e. to impose 
terms on Germany—which would. have sufficed for Preliminaries— 
to reconstitute Europe, settling the boundaries of many new 
States, and to prepare the way for the Millennium. We must all 
hope that the Second Treaty of Versailles may work out better 
than seems probable, and when we consider the personnel of the 
Peace Conference and its studied contempt for expert assistance, 
the wonder is that the Peace Book is not infinitely worse. France 
is necessarily disappointed that the complete and glorious victory 
of last year should have been turned to such inadequate account, 
but she recognizes that M. Clemenceau has made a great fight 
against overwhelming odds, and that the published terms are 
from the French point of view less unsatisfactory than at one 
time threatened. The general result is regarded as a compromise 
between the extreme American view, as set forth in some versions 
of the Fourteen Points, and M. Clemenceau’s eminently sane 
proposals for the security of Europe against Pan-Germanism, 
which we fear is only scotched and not killed by the present 
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settlement. Englishmen are inclined to approve compromises 
between conflicting views, but there are compromises which 
combine the faults of both policies, and in so far as these Peace 
Terms are inspired by the desire to make the world safe for demo- 
cracy without taking the necessary guarantees we dread lest they 
work out differently to what their authors imagine and desire. 


THE Preamble of the Official Summary enumerates all the Powers, 
great and small—total twenty-five—who propound these terms to 

Germany. Section I deals with the League of 
Tekapo Nations—the full text of the amended Draft 
Covenant having been published on April 28. We need say 
little more on this subject save to repeat a regret that anything 
so irrelevant should have been introduced at this stage of the 
Peace negotiations, upon which it has exercised a progressively 
disastrous effect. It has been emasculated into a nullity, compul- 
sion being eliminated, while decisions must be “ unanimous,” 
indicating a painful want of confidence of its members in each 
other. “ Upon any war or threat of war” the signatories may 
do what they like, as now, the League’s operations being governed, 
be it remembered, by the right to withdraw and the need for 
unanimity, such provisions enabling any marplot to paralyse it, 
while the mandatory system opens the door to perpetual and 
world-wide friction. That its authors, the Americans, regard the 
League as better medicine for us than for themselves is clear 
from the specific exclusion from its purview of “ Treaties of 
arbitration or regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine 
for securing the maintenance of peace.” We have no objection 
whatsoever to such protection of a vital American interest, 
which Great Britain would under no circumstances challenge— 
we have always favoured such an amendment, and were among 
the first to indicate the danger to the Monroe Doctrine of the 
original Draft Covenant. But then we have never professed to 
trust such a League of Nations as President Wilson adumbrates, 
which is to contain the seeds of its own disruption—and possibly 
our downfall—by the inclusion of Germany. Its sponsors can 
hardly be surprised that many Europeans—who, unlike ourselves, 
took the League seriously—had a sharp shock on discovering that 
President Wilson thought so little of the instrument he invites 
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the rest of the world to regard as a substitute for war that he 
became a consenting party to the exclusion of the Monroe Doctrine. 
This announcement caused a tremendous slump in the stock of 
the League all over the world. If American enthusiasts have so 
little faith in it as to insist on shutting it out of the Western 
Hemisphere they can hardly expect other nations to entrust their 
fate to its keeping. 


SecTion II of the Peace Terms indicates the boundaries of 
Germany, which will be delimitated by the usual Commissions. 
Th Section III contains the political clauses affecting 
e Saar 
Europe. Consent to the abrogation of the treaties 
of 1839 (by which Belgium was established as a neutral State), and 
to agree to any arrangements by which the Allies may replace 
them. Germany is to recognize the full sovereignty of Belgium 
over the contested territory of Moresnet and over part of Prussian 
Moresnet, and is to renounce in Belgium’s favour all rights over 
Eupen and Malmedy, whose inhabitants may protest, final 
decision being reserved to the League of Nations. Germany 
is to renounce her various treaties and conventions with Luxem- 
burg and recognize that the Grand Duchy ceased to be a part 
of the German Zollverein from January 1, 1919, while accepting 
in advance any agreement concerning Luxemburg that the 
Allied and Associated Powers may make. Germany must not 
maintain or construct any fortifications less than fifty kilometres 
to the east of the Rhine, nor keep any armed forces, either perma- 
nent or temporary, nor hold any manceuvres, nor maintain any 
works for facilitating mobilization—within that area. She will be 
regarded as committing a hostile act against the signatories of the 
Treaty by violating any of these provisions, and she must respond 
to any request for an explanation which the Council of the League 
of Nations may address her. To compensate France for the 
destruction of her northern coal-mines and as payment on account 
of reparation, Germany cedes to France full ownership of the coal- 
mines of the Saar basin, their value to be estimated by the 
Reparation Commission and credited to that account. A highly 
complicated and confusing arrangement provides that the French 
rights will be governed by German law at the time of the 
Armistice, excepting war legislation, France replacing the present 
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owners, whom Germany undertakes to indemnify. France will 
continue to furnish the present proportion of coal for local needs 
and contribute in just proportion to local taxes. Needless to say, 
the League of Nations “ barges in ” to the Saar Valley, which is to 
be placed under a Commission appointed by that body, consisting 
of five members—one French, one a native of the Saar (ie. a 
German), and three from other countries who must be neither 
French nor German. 


In this distracted basin of the Saar the League of Nations will 
appoint a Chairman to act as executive of the Commission, which 

will have all the powers formerly belonging to the 
Chaos German Empire, Prussia, and Bavaria, and have 
full power to interpret the Treaty clauses. The local courts will 
continue, but subject to the Commission, and existing German 
legislation will remain the basis of the law, which, however, the 
Commission may modify after consulting a local assembly orga- 
nized by itself, which must approve of any new taxation. Labour 
legislation is to consider the wishes of the local labour organizations 
and the labour programme of the League—French and other 
labour being freely utilized. Such is the working of the beautiful 
theory of “ self-determination ” which governs this settlement and, 
after many kindred provisions, enjoins that at the end of fifteen 
years there is to be a plebiscite to ascertain whether the inhabi- 
tants wish to prolong the existing regime, to join France or 
Germany, but the League will decide whether effect be given to 
the wish thus expressed! Englishmen have no difficulty in 
appreciating the dismay and irritation caused in France by this 
elaborate organization of civil strife on their borders. If France 
and Germany loved one another they would find this prepos- 
terous plan unworkable. The French very naturally and properly 
wished to compensate their country for the deliberate and calcu- 
lated destruction of their principal coalfields by annexing those 
of the Saar. President Wilson obstructed on principle; Mr. 
Lloyd George’s precise réle is unknown to us—he probably ran 
with the hare and held with the hounds. Alsace-Lorraine is, 
fortunately, exempt from dogma. The territories ceded to 
Germany by the Treaty of Frankfort are hereby restored to France 
with the frontiers as before 1871. For two years the manu- 
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factured products of Alsace-Lorraine will be admitted to Ger- 
many duty free up to a certain amount, while German textile 
materials may be imported. Contracts between Alsace-Lorrainers 
and Germans are maintained, save for France’s right to annul on 
grounds of public interest. The Alsace-Lorraine Articles, judging 
by the epitome, are simpler and more satisfactory than some other 
sections of the Treaty, from which we may infer that here M. 
Clemenceau had his way. 


By an Article to which France attaches importance Germany is 
called upon to recognize the entire independence of German 
’ Austria, likewise that of the Czecho-Slovak State, 
— accepting its frontiers as they may be determined, 
which in the case of that of Germany shall follow 

the old frontier of Bohemia in 1914. Germany cedes to Poland 
the greater part of Upper Silesia, Posen, and the province of 
West Prussia on the left bank of the Vistula. The vital Polish 
question—second to none in Europe—is discussed in a thoughtful 
and informing article by Mr. Justice Chapman, of the Supreme 
Court of New Zealand. The southern and eastern frontier of 
East Prussia facing Poland is to be fixed by plebiscites in the 
manner prescribed under, it must be admitted, somewhat unprac- 
tical conditions, affording abundant opportunity for German 
chicanery, while not a few other features of the Polish settlement 
leave problems resolvable by whoever exercises superior deter- 
mination. The League of Nations this time comes in as guarantor 
of the ‘“‘ Free City of Danzig,” which is to be endowed with a 
constitution drawn up by a High Commission working in con- 
junction with representatives of the city, who are likely to be 
wire-pulled from Berlin, and will accordingly devote themselves 
to nullifying those provisions of the Treaty designed to give 
Poland a square deal. In Denmark there are further plebis- 
cites to determine her frontier with Germany, which will, we 
fear, also be found to admit of that hanky-panky in which 
the Teuton excels, especially in dealing with small Powers 
whose big brothers are preoccupied with their own concerns. Nor 
do we like the arrangement which allows the Swedes—who have 
shown themselves to be practically Germans during the last five 
*years—a share of the International Commission which is to have 
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general powers of administration in the disputed area during a 
certain time. We should like to know what the Danes think of 
the intricacies on which their security depends. 


THE fortifications, military establishments,\and harbours of the 
island of Heligoland, as also those of Dune, are to be destroyed 
: by German labour and at Germany’s expense 
et under the supervision of the Allies, and may not 
be reconstructed in the future. Germany is called 

upon to recognize and respect the full independence of all the 
territories comprising the former Russian Empire, to accept the 
annulment of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, and of all her treaties and 
agreements concluded since the Revolution of November 1917 
with any Governments or political groups on the territory of the 
former Russian Empire. The Allies reserve all rights on the part 
of Russia for future restitution and satisfaction from Germany 
on the principles of the present Treaty. Section 4 deals with 
extra-European problems. Outside Europe Germany renounces 
all rights, titles, and privileges as to her own or her Allies’ terri- 
tories to all the Allied and Associated Powers, and accepts whatever 
measures are taken by the five Allied Powers in relation thereto. 
She equally renounces her overseas possessions with all rights 
and titles therein. All movable and immovable property belong- 
ing to the German Empire or to any German State to pass to the 
Government exercising authority therein. Such Governments to 
make whatever provisions that seem suitable for the repatriation 
of German nationals, and as to the conditions on which German 
subjects of European origin shall reside, hold property, or carry 
on business. Germany to compensate French nationals in the 
Cameroons for damage done by Germans between January 1, 
1900, to August 1, 1914. Germany renounces all rights under 
the Convention of November 1911 to September 1912, and com- 
pensates France on an estimate of the Reparation Commission for 
any sums to which she may be entitled, while undertaking to 
accept and observe any provisions by the Allied and Associated 
Powers as to the trade in arms and spirits in Africa, as well as to 
the General Act of Berlin of 1885, and the General Act of Brussels 
of 1890. In China, Germany renounces all privileges and indem- 
nities under the Boxer Protocol of 1901, and all buildings, barracks,’ 
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etc., in the German concessions of Tien-tsin and Hankow, and in 
other Chinese territory except Kiao-chou, and agrees to return 
to China at her own expense all the astronomical instruments 
seized in 1900 and 1901. We cite such provisions as evidence of 
the detail into which the Peace Preliminaries have developed. 
Germany renounces all claims against China or any Allied and 
Associated Government for the internment or repatriation of her 
citizens in China, and for the seizure or liquidation of German 
interests there since August 14, 1917. She renounces in favour 
of Great Britain her State property in the British concession at 
Canton, and of France and China jointly of the property of the 
German school in the French concession at Shanghai. It is easy 
to understand why the compilation of the Peace Book took so 
long and how different it is from what professional diplomats 
had hitherto regarded as Preliminaries. The course of events 
makes one doubt whether “experts” are always wrong and 
Amateurs as invariably right. 


In Siam she recognizes the cessation of all agreements between 
herself and Siam, including the rights of extra-territoriality 

since 1917, and all her public property except 
Miscellaneous oonsul and diplomatic premises passes without 
compensation to Siam, while she waives all claims against Siam 
for the seizure and condemnation of her ships, liquidation of her 
property, or internment of her nationals. We are not in a position 
to say whether this signifies much or little. In Liberia, Germany 
renounces all rights under the international arrangements of 
1911-12, and agrees to the abrogation of all commercial treaties 
and agreements between herself and Liberia, while recognizing the 
latter’s right to determine the status and condition of the re- 
establishment of Germans in Liberia. In Morocco, Germany 
renounces all her rights, titles, and privileges under the Act of 
Algeciras, and the Franco-German Agreements of 1909 and 1911, 
and under all treaties and arrangements with the Sherifian 
Empire, undertaking not to intervene in any negotiations as to 
Morocco between France and other Powers, and accepts all the 
consequences of the French Protectorate there, and renounces 
the capitulations. The status of German subjects will be deter- 
mined by the Sherifian Government, and German property may 
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be sold at public auction, the proceeds paid to the Sherifian 
Government and deducted from the reparation account, while 
Germany also relinquishes her interest in the State Bank of 
Morocco, and undertakes that Moroccan goods entering Germany 
will have the same privilege as French goods. In Egypt, the 
British Protectorate declared on December 18, 1914, is to be 
recognized by Germany, who renounces as from August 4, 1914, 
the capitulations and all the treaties, agreements, etc., concluded 
by her with Egypt, undertaking, as in the case of Morocco, not 
to intervene in any negotiations about Egypt between Great 
Britain and other Powers. As regards Turkey and Bulgaria, 
Germany is to accept all arrangements which may be made with 
reference to any rights, privileges, or interests claimed in those 
countries by Germany or her nationals and not dealt with else- 
where. To Japan, Germany cedes all her rights, etc., in the 
province of Shantung, notably as to Kiao-chou, acquired by her 
treaty with China of March 1898, as by other agreements. 


SEcTION 5 is an attempt to disarm Germany, of which we are 
likely to hear much, because the military terms are understood 

. to be inspired by the British Prime Minister, and 
eto to be regarded by him as fulfilment of election 
pledges to “abolish conscription.”” They are preluded by the 
statement, “ In order to render possible the initiation of a general 
limitation of the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes 
directly to observe the military, naval, and air clauses which 
follow.” The demobilization of the German Army is to take 
place within two months. Compulsory military service is to be 
abolished in German territory, and recruiting established on a 
voluntary basis to be incorporated into German military legisla- 
tion providing for the enlistment of non-commissioned officers 
and men for a period of not less than twelve consecutive years, 
while officers shall serve for twenty-five years. No reserve of 
officers with war service is permissible. The total of German 
effectives is fixed at 100,000, including a maximum of 4000 
officers, and no other military forces may be raised, nor any 
increase allowed in the number of customs, forestry officials, or 
police, while the military training of these services is prohibited 
in terms. The function of the German Army is described as 
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maintaining internal order and controlling the frontiers, the High 
Command being confined to administrative duties which do not 
allow of the existence of the General Staff. There may not be 
more than seven infantry and three cavalry divisions, or two 
corps staffs. All surplus war academies, schools for officers, 
cadets, etc., to be suppressed, while a limit is imposed on the 
number of military students. There is also restriction on the 
production of armaments and war material, and all existing 
armaments, guns, and stores above a certain figure must be handed 
over to the Allies. No poisonous gas or liquid fire shall be manu- 
factured by or imported into Germany, nor tanks nor armoured 
cars, and the Allies are to be notified for approval the names 
and situation of all factories manufacturing munitions, together 
with particulars of their output. German Government arsenals 
are to be suppressed and their personnel dismissed, and limits 
imposed on supplies of munitions, Germany being prohibited from 
manufacturing war material for foreign countries and from import- 
ing it. As previously noted, she must not maintain or construct 
any fortification on German territory within 50 kilometres east 
of the Rhine, and in this demilitarized area no armed forces 
whatsoever may be kept. No military manceuvres may be held, 
nor any permanent works allowed to promote mobilization, while 


| the demobilization of fortifications must take place within three 


months. 


Ir will be generally agreed that were these comprehensive terms 
observed, Germany would cease to be a military menace to her 
Naval neighbours, who might “gleep quietly in their 

beds,” so far as she was concerned, but unfor- 
tunately they are only paper restrictions, depending entirely for 
their efficacy on the sanction behind them, i.e. the armed might 
with which the Allies are prepared to support them should 
Germany rebel, as every one—except Mr. Lloyd George and 
President. Wilson—believes is inevitable. There are a hundred 
ways of dodging such conditions, and we are unable to hope 
that where Napoleon totally failed in a similar effort at disarming 
Prussia 113 years ago, the White House and Downing Street will 
succeed. A broad smile is noteworthy on the face of every soldier 
at the mention of terms on which Marshal Foch sets so little store 
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that he actually recommended that France should refuse her 
signature to a treaty he regards as dangerous to her in the absence 
of proper military conventions for its maintenance. The limita- 
tion of German sea-power is more possible, because it should be 
easier to ascertain whether the restrictions were being observed, 
as their supervision would be in the hands of the British Navy 
informed by the Intelligence Department of the Admiralty. 
The future German Navy must not exceed six battleships of the 
Deutschland or Lothringen type, six light cruisers, twelve destroyers, 
and twelve torpedo-boats. There’ may be no submarines, and all 
other warships are to be laid up or devoted to commercial purposes. 
After two months the personnel of the German Navy must not 
exceed 15,000, including a maximum of 1500 officers and warrant 
officers, all German surface warships interned in Allied or neutral 
ports are to be finally surrendered, together with certain addi- 
tional warships enumerated in the Treaty and now in German 
ports. Surface warships under construction must be broken up 
by the German Government, auxiliary cruisers disarmed or 
become merchant ships, all submarines, salvage vessels, and 
movable submarine docks are to be towed into Allied ports, the 
others, including all under construction, being broken up within 
three months. Germany is forbidden to construct or acquire any 
warships except under specified conditions of replacement, while 
the construction or acquisition of any submarines whatever is 
prohibited. The personnel of the German Navy, like the Army, 
is to be voluntarily recruited—for a minimum period of twenty- 
five consecutive years for officers and warrant officers, and twelve 
consecutive years for petty officers and men, under various 
restrictions. Free passage into the Baltic is to be ensured by 
Germany’s undertaking not to erect any fortifications in certain 
areas, nor to mount any guns commanding maritime routes 
between the North Sea and the Baltic. Existing fortifications 
within those areas to be demolished and guns removed, while no 
new fortifications may be constructed, nor armaments increased, 
limit being imposed on munitions. 


FourTEEN cables or parts of cables specified in the Treaty will not 
be restored to Germany. The air clauses provide that her armed 
forces must not include any military or naval air forces, but only 
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a maximum of 100 unarmed seaplanes up to October 1, 1919, 
to be exclusively employed in searching for submarine mines, the 

entire personnel of her air forces to be demobilized 
= within two months, beyond 1000 men, including 

officers, who may be retained until October. The 
aircraft of the Allied and Associated Powers to enjoy full 
liberty of passage and landing over and in the territory and 
territorial waters of Germany until January 1, 1923, unless prior 


to that date Germany be admitted to tlie League of Nations, or 


is permitted to adhere to the International Air Convention. There 
is doubtless some good reason for a stipulation which strikes the 
uninitiated as curious. We could understand that were Germany 
deemed worthy of membership of the League of Nations by a 
given date this overhead inspection might be unnecessary, but 
if not it means she is still dangerous—more so in 1923 than in 
1919—in which case this aerial supervision would be more useful 
than ever. General articles provide for the modification of 
German laws in conformity with all these restrictive clauses, 
which are to be executed under the control of inter-Allied Com- 
missions especially appointed by the Powers for that purpose, 
the German Government being bound to furnish all necessary 
facilities and expenses of upkeep. Section 6 deals with prisoners 
of war, about which it may be said in passing there is still con- 
siderable uneasiness in this country, as Englishmen are thought 
to be hidden in Germany. By the Treaty, Allied Commissions of 
Inquiry will seek information regarding missing prisoners of war, 
for concealing whom German officials will be punished. The 
repatriation of German prisoners and interned civilians is to be 
carried out by a mixed Commission of Allies and Germans with 
as little delay as possible at the cost of the German authorities. 
Provision is made for the care of the graves of all soldiers and 
sailors buried in foreign territories, and reasonable facilities given 
for removal and reburial. Section 7 is concerned with the 
Responsibilities. The Allies publicly arraign the ex-Emperor 
“for a supreme offence against international morality and the 
sanctity of treaties.” His surrender is to be asked for from the 
Dutch Government, and a special tribunal is to be set up, con- 
sisting of one judge from each of the five Great Powers, which 
will be guided by “ the highest principles of international policy,” 
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and charged with the duty of fixing the proper punishment, 
Military tribunals will be set up by the Allies to try persons 
accused of violations of the laws and customs of war, and the 
German Government is to hand over all accused persons. Surprise 
was caused in Europe by American espousal of the Kaiser’s cause— 
Japan’s attitude was more intelligible. As the International 
Jew and the International Jesuit and the International Bolshevik 
are equally opposed to any attempt to bring the arch-criminal 
to justice, we shall be agreeably surprised should anything come 
of this provision. 


Section 8 deals with the all-important question of reparation 
and restitution, opening as follows: “‘ The Allied and Associated 
Governments affirm, and Germany accepts, on 
behalf of herself and her allies, the responsibility 
for causing all the loss and damage to which the Allied and 
Associated Governments and their nationals have been subjected, 
as a consequence of the war imposed upon them by the aggression 
of Germany and her allies.” As a general proposition this declara- 
tion leaves little to be desired, and if efficiently executed would 
cover the ground, but there is a widespread and growing suspicion, 
not allayed by Mr. Bonar Law’s evasive answers and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s disappearance abroad, that the Treaty is specially sketchy 
on Reparation, and that the actual terms will demonstrate the 
accuracy of the argument elsewhere, that Great Britain will 
not get a brass farthing out of Germany by way of indemnity for 
her huge War Bill of some £7,000,000,000 incurred in resisting the 
wanton and criminal attack of 1914. It is ominous that the 
Allies and Associates should go out of their way to recognize that 
“the resources of Germany are not adequate, after taking into 
account diminutions of such resources which will result from other 
Treaty claims, to make complete reparation for all such loss and 
damage, they require her to make compensation for all damages 
caused to civilians under seven main categories,” and even more 
so that such categories contain no words covering the costs of 
the war. No wonder the Coalition Government delays to publish 
the Peace Book, though on April 16 Mr. Lloyd George valiantly 
challenged the Press to place his pledges by the side of its 
clauses. 


Reparation 
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Tat Reparation clauses recite the various injuries for which 
Germany must pay compensation—namely, damage (a) by personal 
P : injury to civilians caused by acts of war directly 
—” or indirectly, including bombardment from the 

air; (b) caused by acts of cruelty, including ex- 
posure at sea, ordered by the enemy; (c) by maltreatment of 
prisoners ; (d) to the Allied peoples represented by pensions and 
separation allowances capitalized at the signature of this Treaty. 
This is more hopeful, but does not carry us far, and by its inclusion 
would appear to exclude infinitely greater war charges ; damage (e) 
to property other than naval or military materials ; (f) to civilians 
by being forced to labour; (g) in the form of levies or fines 
imposed by the enemy. How much, we should like to know, 
does Great Britain, or any British Dominion, obtain under any of 
these categories, beyond compensation for the destruction of 
cargoes and ships, while there is evidence of shipping arrangements 
grossly unfair to the greatest Sea Power upon whom the brunt 
of maritime war has fallen. Germany’s total obligations will 
be determined and notified to her “after a fair hearing,” not 
later than May 1, 1921, by an inter-Allied Reparation Com- 
mission, on which the British representative is likely to be a 
Treasury official, an international financier, and a Pacifist, not 
improbably an International Jew. At the same time a schedule 
of payments discharging the obligation within thirty years will 
be presented, but such payments may be postponed in certain 
contingencies. Germany further binds herself to repay all sums 
borrowed by Belgium from her Allies as a result of Germany’s 
violation of the Treaty of 1839 up to November 11, 1918, and for 
this purpose will issue at once and hand over to the Reparation 
Commission 5 per cent. gold bonds falling due in 1926. Germany 
is called upon to restore to the Allies cash and certain articles 
which can be identified, and as an immediate step to pay within 
two years 20,000,000,000 marks (i.e. £1,000,000,000), this sum 
being included in and not additional to the first thousand million 
bond issue referred to below, with the understanding that such 
expenses as those of the Armies of Occupation, and payments 
for food and raw materials, may be deducted at the discretion 
of the Allies. 
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Tue Reparation Commission in periodically estimating Germany’s 
capacity to pay will examine her system of taxation: “ First, to 
the end that sums for reparation which Germany 

Another 
jit. ™ required to pay shall become a charge upon all 
: her revenues prior to that for the service or dis- 
charge of any domestic loan; and, secondly, so as to satisfy itself 
that in general the German scheme of taxation is fully as heavy 
proportionately as that of any of the Powers represented on the 
Commission.”” There is reference made to the economic and 
financial prohibitions and reprisals which the Powers may take 
in case of Germany’s voluntary default, while stress is laid on the 
opportunity to be afforded Germany of proving her incapacity 
to pay. The Commission will have its headquarters in Paris, and 
exercise “ general control of the wholé reparation problem, and 
become the exclusive agency of the Allies for receiving, holding, 
selling, and distributing reparation payments.” We shall watch 


its operations with acute anxiety, unless our Government gives | 


some guarantee of good faith by appointing as British representa- 
tive, say, Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, who alone 
among the British Representatives at the Peace Conference has 
made a serious and sustained fight for vital British interests. 
This has made him anathema to the whole posse comitatus of 
politicians and officials who look for their rewards to Downing 
Street. We may be sure it is not Mr. Hughes’s fault that Section 8 
of the Peace Preliminaries is so vague as to be disquieting. The 
Commission, we are told, “ may ” require Germany to give from 
time to time by way of guaranty, bonds or other obligations to 
cover claims not otherwise satisfied. What matters is whether 
it will do so. We are told “ on account of the total amount of 
claims,” bond issues are presently to be required of Germany 
in acknowledgment of its debt as follows: 20,000,000,000 marks 
(gold) payable not later than May 1, 1921, without interest; 
40,000,000,000 marks (gold) bearing 24 per cent. interest between 
1921 and 1926, and thereafter 5 per cent. with a 1 per cent. 
sinking fund, beginning in 1926, and an undertaking to deliver 
40,000,000,000 marks (gold) bearing interest at 5 per cent. and 
the terms to be fixed by the Commission. The aggregate of these 
figures—which sound more in marks—is only £5,000,000,000—.e. 
less than the War Bill of Great Britain. Our readers can form 
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their own conclusions as to how much of this sum will reach the 
British Exchequer, all the more as we have a concerted effort 
from the usual quarters to whittle it away, coupled with an 
agitation to forgo all further claims. 


THE shipping clauses look better as epitomized than the financial 
reparation, though concern is caused by the avaricious claim of 

— President Wilson—incongruous with that idealism 
ering for which other countries have paid dearly—that 
although American shipping has only sustained a total loss of 
400,000 tons during the war, the United States shall appropriate 
the 600,000 or 700,000 of German shipping—including the finest 
and fastest vessels of the German mercantile fleet—that took 
refuge in American ports from the British Navy. Whereas Great 
Britain, with a loss of over 7,000,000 tons is to receive the 
400,000 German tonnage, mostly inferior ships, in British ports. 
The position is aggravated by the immense new construction in 
American shipyards while our resources were concentrated on 
holding the seas for the common civilization. We are nowadays 
deafened by the vociferous announcements of the American 
shipping world to “lick creation” on every ocean. There is 
nothing to surprise us. It is what we always anticipated. Nor 
can we complain because our Politicians and Press have so pros- 
trated themselves before everything labelled “ American” that 
the Americans are almost entitled to imagine that we enjoy 
unfair treatment. The abject attitude which, e.g., Mr. Bonar Law 
consistently assumes on Anglo-American questions—his secretive- 
ness on this distribution of German shipping—can only encourage 
the Americans to think that we like it. We heve frequently 
expressed regret that Downing Street should constitute itself 
President Wilson’s doormat. If our public men could only be 
persuaded to preserve our self-respect and to cease apologizing to 
America for England’s existence, Anglo-American relations might 
be better than they are under the regime of one-sided senti- 
mentalism. ‘The Americans are not impossible if taken the right 
way, even though President Wilson may be unreasonable. Un- 
fortunately our spokesmen make a practice of taking them the 
wrong way with habitually disastrous results. If the United 


States collars the choicest German ships because they happen to 
VOL, LXXIIt 31 
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be in American ports—though she needs ships less than any 
Allied maritime Power—the shipping clauses in the Peace Book 
may lose much of their meaning. Germany is to replace “ ton 
for ton and class for class’ all merchant ships and fishing-boats 
lost or damaged in the war, and is to cede all her merchant ships 
over 1600 tons, half those between 1600 and 1000 tons, and a 
quarter of her steam trawlers and other fishing-boats. She is 
likewise to build 200,000 gross tons annually on account of the 
Allies in the next five years. Inland ships taken by Germany 
from the Allies to be restored and losses made good up to 20 per 
cent. of the German river fleet. It is self-evident that even 
should these terms be carried out to a ton, Great Britain’s net 
loss of shipping will remain enormous. We are the maid-of-all- 
work of the seas, and are treated accordingly at the final settle 
ment. 


Even the official summary of the Peace Book is enormously 
long and contains many other important provisions we are 
compelled to postpone, and do so with less 
reluctance in the absence of the original. It is 
alleged that in some respects the text—much of which has already 
been published in German newspapers—differs from the epitome. 
Indignation is inevitably increasing in France, in this country, 
and especially in the United States—whose people seriously 
believe that they are “trusted” by their Government—that 
whereas every German shopkeeper is acquainted with the Treaty, 
neither the French Parliament, the British Parliament, nor the 
United States Congress have been vouchsafed anything beyond 
the Governmental résumés of their handiwork. All comments 
are therefore subject to correction. The British summary con- 
ceivably may be euphemistic as compared with the original. It 
is unlikely to err the other way, judging from previous exper'- 
ences of Downing Street propaganda. The question of guarantees 
is vital in view of the feverish demobilization of the Allied and 
Associated armies, upon the sustained strength of which we depend 
for the execution of this Treaty. This demilitarization of the 
Allies coincides with a revival of German militarism, of which 
there is cumulative evidence, though the movement is less com 
spicuous in Western than in Eastern Germany, where the hopes 
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of the Fatherland are crystallizing in a determination to challenge 
the newly constituted Polish State—a country that can only be 


protected at this stage by those who have created it. As a. 
guarantee for the execution of the Second Treaty of Versailles, 
which neither Englishmen nor Americans can afford to forget has 
an Eastern equally with a Western aspect—German territory to 
the west of the Rhine, together with the bridgeheads, are to be 
occupied by the Allied and Associated armies for fifteen years, 
though in certain contingencies needing careful watching the 
bridgehead of Cologne now in occupation of the British will be 
evacuated in five years, Coblenz in ten years, Mayence in fifteen, 
though reoccupation is provided for in the event of Germany’s 
failure to execute her obligations. Should she comply with all 
before the stipulated fifteen years, the occupying armies will be 
immediately withdrawn. This opens the door for Germany’s 
friends abroad—whose accuracy is on a par with that of Germans 
at home—to pretend that she has fulfilled the conditions when 
she has not. Alternatively they will press—as they are already 
doing—for a relaxation of “impossible” terms. Our former 
Potsdam Press has resumed its old allegiance to Lord Haldane’s 
“ spiritual home,” having learnt nothing—and forgotten nothing. 
It is true that the pre-war battle-cry, “ Trust the Kaiser,” is no 
longer heard, but our Whig and Radical contemporaries are still 
prepared to “trust the German Government” though composed 
of men who followed the Kaiser to Paris in 1914, and to Brest- 
Litovsk in 1918. 


NEEDLEss to say, the publication of whatever version of the 
Peace Terms was dished up by the German Government for the 

German people produced a tremendous hullabaloo, 
emma which was assiduously stoked up by authority. 
In a country where everything is organized and engineered and 
advertised for some ulterior purpose—including Bolshevism—it is 
almost impossible to guess what is genuine and what is sham. 
We have no idea whether the enemy are secretly relieved at the 
relative mildness of the Allied Terms as compared, for example, 
with those which Herrn Scheidemann and Erzberger are known 
to have been prepared to impose on the Allies in the expected 
event of a German victory, and whether the present mancuvres 
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are a political pantomime; or whether, on the other hand, 
Germany is seriously disappointed by the difference between the 
gloss she insisted on putting on the Fourteen Points, which she 
was encouraged by her friends on both sides of the Atlantic to 
regard as the correct version, and the present terms, which adhere 
generally to President Wilson’s programme, though not to those 
impossible interpretations of it which Pacifist prigs and pundits 
favoured. Should there be a genuine element in this German 
uproar it may conceivably be attributable to certain deplorable 
interviews published in the “ Wee Free” Press of London at the 
end of March, which assuredly were reproduced in the German 
Press, suggesting as they did that “the high authority ” therein 
quoted was speaking for—if he was not actually—the British 
Government. This personage—who is thought to have been none 
other than Mr. Lloyd George, appeared to be so considerate of 
Germany, and so anxious to avoid hurting her, as to mislead the 
German Government and People into supposing that the terms 
would be milder than they are. Our Prime Minister is generally 
credited with a sense of humour; the Germans have none. ‘This 
may have been his little joke at their expense. Hence the present 
weeping and wailing. We have no sympathy with a nation of 
bullies who were diabolically cruel and extortionate in prosperity 
and are despicable in adversity. Government and People were 
one before the war; they are one to-day. Both are acting a 
part, but they are such bad actors that we don’t know what 
it is. 


In order to impress the world and obtain a modification of the 
Treaty the “ President of the Imperial Ministry,” the notorious 
oon Herr Scheidemann, instantly telegraphed to all the 
tics 
German Governments enjoining a week of national 
mourning, during which all public amusements were to be sus- 
pended and the theatres would only perform “ such productions 
as corresponded with the seriousness of these grievous days.” 
The ground for this manifestation was ‘the most bitter dis- 
appointment and unspeakable grief of the entire people” on the 
publication of the Peace Terms. To these feelings “ public 
expression ought to be given by all Germans.” Had there been 
anything approaching such universal woe as Herr Scheidemann 
imagined, official orders for its expression would have been super- 
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fluous. Nor is there any evidence of general response to his 
appeal. The average German eats, drinks, smokes, swears, and 
dances as hard as ever. Herr Scheidemann followed it up with 
a series of theatrical speeches on “a sentence of death” to 
Germany, as he described the Peace. If taken seriously there is 
obviously no prospect of the signature of the Treaty by any 
Government of which he was a member. Meanwhile Count 
Rantzau rained a shower of notes on the Allies, raising every 
conceivable question. They were neatly and effectively countered 
by M. Clemenceau in a series of crushing replies, which must have 
made his assailant regret that he had ever challenged so redoubt- 
able an adversary. More time was, however, given to the Germans 
in which to settle whether to sign or not. The greatest effort, 
and the one most typically German, and doubtless regarded by 
Germans as a masterpiece of propaganda, was the admonition 
addressed by the “ President of the German Republic” (Herr 
Ebert)—the warming-pan of the future German King—to the 
American people via a correspondent of the Associated Press. 
Herr Ebert declared that “the world’s youngest Republic had 
weighed its overseas big brother in the balance and found him 
wanting.” He feared an “ outbreak of psychic furor teutonicus 
within a few days,” when “the wrath of the German people” 
would “reach boiling-point” and “know no bounds.” He 
pronounced the Peace Terms to be a complete negation of the 
Fourteen Points. Where was “ the slightest trace of the exalted 
ideals that he [President Wilson] proclaimed ?”’ Was there ever 
a peace offered to a defeated people “ which so completely contem- 
plated its physical, moral, and intellectual paralysis as do the 
terms now enuiiciated at Versailles.” Herr Ebert appealed for 
encouragement to “ French and English working men” as “ har- 
bingers of a new and better world.” Herr Ebert and his colleagues 
“hope and pray” that the German people, who staked all on 
President Wilson and the United States, will not find themselves 
“deceived.” Democracies should note that the Germans always 
tely on fooling one or other of them—at one moment French 
or British working men, at another the Americans. The German 
President obligingly added that “if the American democracy 
actually accepts the present Peace Terms it becomes the accomplice 
and abettor of political blackmailers, and surrenders the traditional 
American principle of fair-play and sportsmanship.” This may 
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be compared to the devil quoting Scripture. Meanwhile Herr 
Scheidemann denounced British and French Socialists as “ impo- 
tent,” whereas had Germany been victorious ‘‘ German Socialism 
would have prevented exorbitant demands *—‘‘ a tall order,” 
in view of the réle of Herr Scheidemann and Co. at the time of 
Brest-Litovsk ” and Bukarest.” 


EQuaLty well-informed people differ acutely as to whether the 
German Government will or will not sign the Peace Preliminaries. 
Some affirm that they can’t and won’t—that any 
Government which thus “ abased itself” before the 
foreigner would disappear before the ink of its signature was dry. 
They point to the ravings of all and sundry in Germany as evidence 
that the Eberts, Scheidemanns, and Erzbergers will decline. 
Others believe that at the last moment there will be additional 
delay owing to the demand for time for a plebiscite so that the 
onus of decision may be upon the people. Against this it is 
argued that the German Government has always been prepared 
to sign any terms, and that recent demonstrations are so much 
“bluff” put up in the hope of “ softening the hard hearts of the 
Allies,” and specially directed to the addresses of President Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George. Upon one point there is general, indeed 
universal, agreement, that whether Germfiny signs or not she 
has no intention of observing the terms one day longer than she 
is compelled. For this reason we regard her signature as irrele- 
vant and immaterial. In German eyes any treaty, whether 
dictated by Germany or dictated to her, is but a “ scrap of paper ” 
to be repudiated whenever it becomes inconvenient, and as the 
present Peace Terms, if carried out, though in many ways mild, 
will be found “ inconvenient,” they will be torn up the moment 
the Fatherland deems that operation safe. In other words, the 
Peace depends to-day, and will continue to depend in the future, 
on the determination and power of the Allies to enforce it—on 
that and nothing else. There would be decided advantage in 
Germany’s refusal to sign, as Marshal Foch would then be able 
to march to Berlin and settle the question on German soil in 
such a manner as to leave an abiding impression on this people 
of prey who are priding themselves on their cunning in waging 
war for several years in other people’s countries, and then crying 
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“ Kamerad! ” directly their own was menaced. Permanent peace 
depends on the conversion of Germany from an aggressive to a 
pacific nation, of which there is no symptom so far, and little 
future prospect. 


WHILE not keenly interested in this much-debated problem as to 
whether the German Plenipotentiaries will be authorized by their 
Government to sign—at the time of writing des- 
perate back-stairs efforts are being made to get the 
terms still further modified—we note the significant 
declarations of prominent Germans, for example, Prince Lich- 
nowsky, who masquerades as a “ Moderate,’ that such terms 
could only be signed by a German Government that meant to 
break them, as of the acquiescence of Germany’s friends abroad 
in this doctrine. Should Herr Scheidemann and Co. decide to 
make a virtue of necessity by accepting the “ unacceptable,’ they 
could thereafter quote high Pacifist authority in favour of 
Germany’s doing what she undoubtedly contemplates. The in- 
citements of papers like the Daily News—which would condemn 
any terms that were disagreeable to Germany, i.e. any terms that 
she had not dictated—are, however, double-edged. The Daily 
News and Westminster Gazette are doubtless hoping for more con- 
cessions to their protégés from the Anglo-American combine as a 
result of their remonstrances. The latter organ has already reached 
the point of declaring that our hope of securing any indemnity 
depends on our paying it ourselves via a loan to Germany! We 
get constant warnings from Paris that the usual apparatus is in 
motion to effect a personal meeting between Count Rantzau and 
President Wilson, or, failing him, with Mr. Lloyd George. This 
would be such an obvious “ score” off France in the face of M. 
Clemenceau’s declaration against oral negotiations that we may 
be sure no stone will be left unturned to secure it, and if the 
interview took place and Count Rantzau threw himself at President 
Wilson’s feet, or into the arms of Mr. Lloyd George, anything 
might happen. The patriotic Press of Paris had better keep 
close watch on the comings and goings of all their guests, espe- 
cially the private secretaries. What we are immediately con- 
cerned with is that everything now being said in Germany and 
on her behalf as to the fate of the Treaty, demonstrates the neces- 
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sity of the Allies remaining armed and alert against all contin- 
gencies. We could only hope for permanent peace by being 
permanently strong. The League of Nations promises to count 
as much as a Hague Conference. The campaign against the 
terms settles the question of armaments which enthusiasts were 
hoping “to scrap.” The Allies are dealing with a nation of 
treaty-breakers, who may or may not sign, but will inevitably 
break, whether sooner or later. 


THE promoters of the League of Nations appear determined to 
kill that amiable project before it is fairly launched. They had 
Unlucky an opportunity of combining it with a graceful 

act of reparation that would have appealed to 
the conscience of mankind and have persuaded many more people 
of the League’s usefulness. Brussels should obviously have been 
its capital. The Belgians justifiably expected this, as indeed did 
other Allies, and the choice of Brussels would have had the further 
advantage of substantially increasing the security of Belgium and 
France by committing the Member States of the League to main- 
tain the inviolability of Belgian territory. Unfortunately, the 
same influences that emasculated the Peace Treaty, and during 
a certain phase transformed the Peace Conference into a Society 
for the Protection of Boches, once again proved too strong, and 
though on the League of Nations Commission France was reported 
as voting for Belgium, both the United States and Great Britain 
voted for Geneva as the League capital! To have been a money- 
grubbing neutral throughout the Great War constitutes a higher 
claim on civilization than to have fought for Right against Wrong. 
This callous and immoral decision is as keenly resented in this 
country as in Belgium, and we should like the Belgians to know 
that unofficial England regards the attitude and action of official 
England on this, as on most other questions in which Belgium 
is concerned, very much as Belgians do. Had we any right to be 
astonished by anything done in our name in Paris we should be 
amazed at Mr. Lloyd George’s treatment of Belgium in recent 
weeks after all his eloquence in her cause at earlier stages of the 
war. Another handicap on the League of Nations is the appoint- 
* ment of an official of the British Foreign Office as its first Secretary- 
General. It may conceivably be argued on behalf of Mr. Balfour’s 
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private secretary—Sir Eric Drummond—who has been chosen 
for this post, that being a Roman Catholic of Pacifist proclivities, 
he may disarm some opposition to a British nominee. Possibly, 
but at what cost? That such an appointment was undesirable 
from the British point of view would have little weight with its 
authors; but it was thoughtless from the point of view of the 
League because it will stimulate antagonism in American circles, 
where any “ British official” is as a red rag to a bull. With a 
Swiss capital why not have had a Swiss Secretariat and Sir John 
Brunner as our Representative ? 


Tue British Press has never served the British people worse than 
over President Wilson’s European visit, upon which it has consis- 
tently misled us from the outset. In order to 
understand his present position in the eyes of 
many, if not the majority, of his own countrymen, 
we should try and realize our feelings supposing that under the 
British Constitution a lately defeated and discredited Government 
automatically remained in office, and that the Prime Minister 
took advantage of his position to pursue policies resented by the 
Party that had defeated him at the polls and was now in control 
of the Legislature. That, in a word, is the present position of 
President Wilson vis-a-vis the United States. He is a Democratic 
Executive prosecuting Democratic policies, some of which are 
anathema to the American nation, while his political opponents, 
who won the Congressional Elections last November, command 
both the Senate and the House of Representatives. Had any 
British Premier suffered such a defeat as that of Mr. Wilson he 
would long since, like Mr. Asquith, have retired to his own fireside. 
Not so an American President, who is elected for a fixed term of 
years, during which he is an autocrat—though the autocracy is 
morally impaired when he loses Congress. The American political 
situation is fairly simple; we ought to be able to understand it, 
but, unfortunately, the Wilson-worship of enthusiastic newspapers 
and misleading correspondents has prevented us from doing so. 
They have thought it their duty to treat President Wilson as the 
Downing Street Press treats Mr. Lloyd George, from whom it is 
lése-majesté to differ. This has not only put our political world 
wrong with the great Republican Party in the United States— 
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which is the equivalent of the Unionist Party, supposing British 
Unionism were under live leadership that believed in its principles 
—but will make us misjudge the probable course of events. We 
claim no infallibility on American affairs, or on any other affairs, 
and shrink from prophecy, but we note that even Wilsonian 
correspondents across the water at last recognize that the Wilson 
administration is intensely unpopular, and anticipate a Repub- 
lican “ landslide ” at the next Presidential election. Nevertheless 
they inconsistently persuade us that the American people are 
virtually a solid unit for the League of Nations, and they dis- 
count all opposition in Washington thereto as “ factious,” while 
they ridicule Senators who have taken the lead in opposing or 
criticizing it. 


CONSIDERING that the League of Nations would not have been 
so much as mentioned at the Peace Conference but for President 

Wilson, to whom it is a sort of “ King Charles’s 
= head,”’ to be brought into every discussion, English- 

men are entitled to resent the suggestion of Ameri- 
can propagandists that the Covenant is a Machiavellian British 
trap into which crafty John Bull has lured the guileless gentleman 
from Washington. The more we think of it the more convinced 
we become that the League of Nations must have originated in 
a Boche brain, because it is so admirably calculated to promote 
Boche interests, but its place in the Peace Terms is manifestly 
American handiwork, for which President Wilson is entitled to 
all the credit—as to any detriment. To ascribe it to General 
Smuts, Lord Robert Cecil, or any other British statesman is not 
“playing the game.” They worked at the Draft Covenant to 
please the President, and because they were told and believed 
that the American people had set their heart on a League of 
Nations, the creation of which was alleged to be the main cause 
of their being in the war. Had Colonel Roosevelt happened to 
represent the United States in Paris in place of President Wilson 
it would never have been heard of. We cannot, therefore, consent 
to have this abortion fathered upon us, and it is unfair of Re- 
publican opponents of Wilsonian policy to thus arouse prejudice 
at the expense of Great Britain. On the other hand, the British 
have every reason for gratitude towards the Republican Party 
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for refusing to buy a pig in a poke and for insisting that this 
question be discussed. In this respect the Senate has done 
infinitely better than our House of Lords. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is setting a good example to the House of Commons. 
We can assure Americans that outside our Front Benches, whose 
occupants are, generally speaking, “‘ back numbers ’’—and Pacifist 
circles—the League of Nations has no visible following in these 
islands. It is impossible to mention it anywhere in public or 
private without provoking a smile. It is a portentous piece of 
political humbug which would not survive one serious discussion. 
Therefore it is undiscussed at Westminster. Unfortunately for 
its prospects, the Republican Party in the United States not only 
insist on discussing it, but are in a position to destroy it. At the 
outset Mr. Wilson elected to ignore the Senate when he went to 
Paris, and his journalists gave us to understand that the Senate 
was a negligible factor, and that the President was, so to speak, 
“it.” Kaiser Wilhelm’s autocracy was a joke to that of “ Kaiser 
Wilson,” as he has been called by angry Americans. This view was 
maintained until, as a prudent politician, the President proposed 
to amend the Draft Covenant with a view to placating Senatorial 
critics, and in so doing knocked out what little bottom the original 
had contained. 
By tacking the revised Covenant to the Peace Preliminaries, with 
which it has no practical connexion, he was supposed to have 
, outwitted the Republicans, who were now in the 
Lodge's sinful position of either having to eat humble pie 
' by ratifying the Treaty, including the Covenant, 
or assuming the terrible responsibility of prolonging the war by 
rejecting both. To some of us the dilemma appears too crude 
for practical politics. Senators are less helpless than Wilsonians 
suggest, and it is stated by those likely to know that opposition 
has not been mollified by the recent revision of the Draft Covenant, 
which left the League of Nations little beyond a local habitation 
and a name. Senator Lodge, who is Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee in the new Senate, and a man of great 
experience and authority whose speeches on the war have shown 
him to possess a grasp of European affairs not always conspicuous 
in the White House or Downing Street, remains critical, not to 
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say hostile, and claims to be supported by a majority of the 
Senate. Some Senators go so far as declaring that the amend- 
ments ostensibly introduced to meet their wishes make the 
Covenant worse than it was before. We must remember that 
throughout Mr. Wilson’s Presidency needless animosities have 
been aroused—so much so that’ not a few Senators are “ agin” 
anything with which the President is identified. It is time the 


British Press showed more discernment in discussing the politics , 


of Washington, and abandoned the delusion that every Anglo- 
American problem is solved by chanting “ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” At this moment, to use an expressive Americanism, 
Diana cuts little enough ice abroad and still less at home. At the 
recent opening of the Special Session of Congress Senator Lodge 
stated in terms that the majority of Senators—whose spokesman 
he is—would not accept the League of Nations, though for the 
moment it could not be subjected to detailed analysis as only a 
“ Press outline ” was available. He expressed more than American 
sentiment in saying : 

We have no knowledge of the Treaty with Germany and its relation to the 
League. The summary sent out is not only incomplete, but vague and inaccurate, 
and it is impossible to gather from it what the terms imposed on Germany in many 
respects really are. There is no desire anywhere to delay the Treaty of Peace one 
moment beyond the tinte necessary to understand it, but we must have it before us 
in official form. As to the League, the American people must know just what they 
are to be asked to agree to. By that League they are invited to take the gravest 
step ever taken by the United States, and no organized clamour, no manufactured 
pressure of any kind, will cause the Senate to swerve from its high duty of laying 


before the American people exactly what the League involves, and what it means to 
the United States and the future peace of the world 


If Britons had any rights they would claim as much. 


Mr. Winston CHURCHILL, whose appointment as War Minister 
was strongly and even vehemently opposed, has so far con- 
' founded his critics by proving himself to be one 
ine of the stabler elements of the Government. It is 
common knowledge that coming to Whitehall two 

months after the Armistice—since when there had been a deplor- 
able military debacle under political and journalistic auspices— 
he speedily grappled with the problem and stopped a dangerous 
rot. Had things gone on as they were then going there would 
have been no British Army left, and as the French Army was 
what is commonly called “fed up,” while the Americans only 
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thought of getting home, leaving the League of Nations to take 
care of itself, in a very short time the Germans could have laughed 
at any peace terms. Mr. Churchill has the merit of not being 
a mere phrasemonger intoxicated by his own verbiage. He can 
appreciate a fact apart from a speech—a rare gift among parlia- 
mentarians. He saw the situation on the Rhine, which governs 
the future of Europe, and where we must remain master if we 
want peace. Our military problem is by no means solved—it 
never can be so long as it rests on a voluntary basis with com- 
pulsion as a makeshift. Mr. Churchill asa student of military 
history realizes this, and the knowledge that he does makes him 
unpopular with Pacifists. You cannot take up any paper con- 
secrated to the anti-British or pro-German cause without finding 
abuse of the War Minister. This is to his credit and to his advan- 
tage, as it secures him the support of good Britons. We only 
hope that Mr. Churchill will keep his head in its present direction. 
When all is said and done, Great Britain remains a very great 
Power, and there should always be room in her public life for 


those who are conscious of her greatness and see no reason to 


apologize for her existence. 


For yet another reason Mr. Churchill has become the bugbear of 
Defeatists of every description. He has managed to keep his 

., head on Russian affairs, and unlike impressionable 
i arama colleagues he has never kotowed to the “ Bol- 
shevik baboonery,”’ as he termed it. Immense harm was done 
to the good name of Britain throughout Europe by the wild-cat 
policy pursued in Paris, where for many weeks there was a positive 
obsession to “ recognize” Lenin and Trotsky in some shape or 
form, and devious were the devices adopted to obtain this odious 
object. There was, in the first place, British pressure on the 
French Government to invite the Russian Soviet to the Peace 
Conference, only divulged to the world through a journalistic 
indiscretion. Next we had the Prinkipo fiasco, understood to 
have been a joint venture of President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George. Then came our Prime Minister’s dispatch of a special 
Mission, consisting of General Smuts, to the Budapest Bolshevists, 
who were naturally elated by this unwonted and unexpected 
honour, which momentarily raised their prestige. Simultaneously 
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a semi-official American Commission—to wit, Messrs. Bullitt and 
Steffens—went to Russia, whence they were reputed to have brought 
back some “ proposals ” from Lenin. Finally, we had the scheme 
fathered on Dr. Nansen to “ feed” Russia, which could only have 
strengthened the Bolshevists, who wauld never have allowed their 
chief lever—namely, famine—to escape them. Happily a sus- 
picious Soviet rejected this overture. Meanwhile Mr. Churchill, 
as War Minister, steadily pursued the only sane policy, which was 
to back our friends in Russia, the anti-Bolshevik forces, fighting 
for their lives against anarchy, whose avowed aim is the destruc- 
tion of civilization from one end of Europe to the other. Their 
programme appeals to disorderly men everywhere, and had one 
of our “ anarchists” happened to be in charge of the War Office 
at this crucial moment, so far from helping the great and gallant 
Kolchak, General Denikin, General Judenitch, and other Russians 
fighting our battle as well as their own, we might have sent a 
British Expeditionary Force to bolster up the Bolsheviks. Happily 
Mr. Churchill did not so interpret his duties, and his loyal co- 
operation with the growing and advancing Russian forces, notably 
those under Admiral Kolchak, has been a material factor in 
what we hope it is not premature to describe as a “ revival” of 
distracted Russia, while it has gone far to restore our good name 
in anti-Bolshevik circles. We are now eagerly awaiting the 


British Government’s recognition of Admiral Kolchak’s Govern- - 


ment—already recognized by Japan. Mr. Lloyd George appa- 
rently finds any sound decision as difficult to arrive at as Mr. 
Asquith. Russia has been too long out in the cold. Civilized 
Europe needs her. 


WE have had to wait many weary years before securing so much 
as an instalment of the great policy of Imperial Preference— 


f 
ita advocated for a generation by every Colonial 


sitet statesman of any account, and pressed upon us 

sixteen years ago by the single Imperial statesman 
the Mother Country has produced. It is humiliating that it 
should have required a world-war before any British Government 
made any statutory move in the direction of common sense. That, 
after all, is what the policy of Preference is. It means what it 
says—namely, that the King’s Dominions shall prefer dealing 
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with one another, because they form one family, and shall exhibit 
that Preference by levying lower duties on each other’s goods 
than on outsiders’ goods. It should be impossible to discover 
any serious argument against such a proposal, but Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, upon whom, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, devolves 
the honour of embodying his father’s ideas in British policy, finds 
himself the objective of a small and spiteful campaign embracing 
the most notorious failures of our public life suitably marshalled 
under the banner of such men as the Earl Beauchamp, K.G. 
Formerly the attack on Preference crystallized in the cry, “ Your 
food will cost you more,” because the original policy necessitated 
fresh food duties, opening the door to popular prejudice. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s Budget is wisely confined to a remission of 
existing duties on Imperial produce. But the atrabilious Cob- 
denite, the Radical Malignant, is in no way mollified. He is at 
least as enraged with the son as he was with the father. Perhaps 
more so, because he sees no chance of defeating this first step in 
Imperial policy during the aftermath of a great war, whereas 
with ‘“‘ stomach taxes”’ to help him his electioneering prospects 
were brilliant, all the more as few of Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues 
had the courage of the convictions that should have been in them. 
Both friend and foe recognize that the Budget of 1919 contains 
only an instalment of the larger policy of Imperial Unity, which 
involves Preference in everything and in every department. 
This explains the enthusiasm of the one and the fury of the 
other. The gigantic imposture of Cobdenism—an operative cause 
of the war by enabling Germany to arm herself at our expense— 
is on its last legs. Its pall-bearers are already parading. But so 
mean and sordid a faith is hardly entitled to a first-elass funeral. 

THE Budget is admittedly a “ mark-time”’ Budget, save in so 
far as it engrafts the constructive and fructifying principle of 
an Imperial Preference upon British Fiscal Policy. It 
does not pretend to tackle the frightful financial 
problem that now confronts this country, which is bound to be 
agetavated as we realize, not*only that we shall have to bear the 
entire burden of our war bill, but that our Government has not 
so much as tried to make Germany pay any substantial part of 
it. There has even been official obstruction to the assessment 
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of the liability, and the International Jew was enlisted at the 
last moment to attenuate all the Allied claims. It looks as 
though Ministers had always made up their minds to saddle 
Great Britain with these terrible costs, though the motive of 
this amazing attitude has not transpired. The perennial tender. 
ness of Downing Street towards Germany—never so evident ag 
during the Lloyd George regime—may conceivably be stimulated 
by the Bolshevist proclivities of certain Ministers who look 
forward to getting the well-to-do classes in this country still more 
under the harrow for political reasons. If Great Britain’s War 
Bill were debited in whole or in part to Germany there would 
be less excuse for extortion here, which, under the guise of 
“ nationalization” or “ conscription of wealth,” is favoured by 
a powerful section of the Coalition, and by many “ Wee Free” 
Liberals, to say nothing of the Labour Party. It is highly sug- 
gestive that the moment the delivery of the Peace Terms to Ger- 
many makes an illusion of what might have been a reality had 
our Government meant business, there is a general outbreak in 
Progressive circles of spoliatory schemes, some of which may 
mature quicker than our readers realize. Everything is possible 
under Mr. Lloyd George. He is liable any morning to meet round 
the corner some “ wild man” who will put up a wild scheme, 
which without even the formality of consulting his colleague he 
might forthwith proclaim as the policy of the Government. 
Ministers occasionally learn their own views from announcements 
in the newspapers. In fairness we must also recognize that even 
under stable statesmanship we are confronted by an appalling 
problem the moment it is decided that there will be no indemnity 
from Germany. So far Ministers have contented themselves with 
advising other people to “ economize.” They religiously abstain 


from practising what they preach, nor is there any effort to realize ° 


the immense burden this and succeeding generations must bear. 
The signs of private economy are likewise few and far between. 
Many well-to-do people feel that if whatever they have got is to 
be shortly taken from them under one or other form of “ collec- 
tivism,’ and then squandered by the collectors, they may as 
well enjoy the spending of it. There is certainly no inducement 
to thrift under the present dispensation, nor the faintest prospect 
of alleviation. The income tax of 6s. in the pound imposed as 
a war measure will remain as a peace charge, and as it is levied 
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on many outgoings as well as on incomings it is a “ conscription 
of wealth,” coupled as it is with a super-tax, bringing it up to 
10s. in the pound, and death duties rising to 40 per cent. 


Tue British are inordinately patient and long-suffering. Though 

the vast bulk of this taxation is directly due to political blindness, 

isiailins deafness, and general incompetence, it would be 

more easily borne were it accompanied by any 

concern for the public purse in high places. A Secretary-General 

of the League of Nations is to be installed in Switzerland at a 

commencing salary of £5000 a year, with another £5000 as table 

money, so that he may suitably entertain the Pacifists, to whom 
Geneva will be as a new Mecca. Some of those who fix these 
princely salaries are anxious to “ conscript the wealth ” of those 
who by their own or their family’s thrift have accumulated £500 
a year. Although Ministers shirk the main fiscal question, we 
trust that our readers will not do so. It concerns them as it 
concerns everybody. We start from the assumption, which we 
sincerely trust may be falsified by the event, that Great Britain 
will not receive one penny of indemnity from Germany. Should 
we prove wrong cadit questio. But if the facts are as we fear, 
British taxpayers are faced with their present war burdens as 
minimum peace burdens with every likelihood of a substantial 
increase, because the Budget shows that ends do not meet at the 
present time, and the Cabinet’s habit of capitulating to every 
demand presented by anything labelled “a Trade Union”’ means 
an incalculable deficit in a very near future. The heroic remedies 
proposed to meet this crisis are, in the first place, this “ conscrip- 
tion of wealth” or levy on capital ; secondly, the repudiation of 
the National Debt; thirdly, the reduction of its interest, i.e. 
partial repudiation. Mr. Bonar Law coquetted with the “con- 
scription of wealth ” while Chancellor of the Exchequer, but his 
successor, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, will not touch it with a pair 
of tongs. Experts differ as to what it means, but whatever it 
may be, it is the policy of the Party in Parliament that once 
followed Mr. Asquith. It is said to be favoured by Mr. Lloyd 
George—or it might be favoured by him at any moment. It 
was noted that several Coalition Liberals, though members of 
the Government, and in the House of Commons during the division, 
abstained from supporting Mr. Austen Chamberlain against the 
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recent Opposition motion approving “a capital levy.” So far 
the general repudiation of the National Debt has few audible 
advocates, though doubtless they will be heard in time, and we 
may be sure that before long it will be strenuously proposed to 
reduce the interest to 3 per cent., or perhaps 2} per cent., while 
maintaining income- and super-tax. Such are alternatives that 
confront us from the moment it is agreed that when Germany 
makes war and loses, the winner pays his own costs, though when 
Germany wins the loser pays. It explains much of the opposition 
in this country to any German indemnity. The extortionate 
taxation of the British—especially when it is confined to a small 
minority who cannot so much as turn one by-election—is infinitely 
more attractive to many “ practical] politicians ” than any taxation 
of the enemy from which no “ class’”’ capital could be made. 


THosE who agitate for Nationalization, sincerely believing that 
it would involve greater efficiency and more production, shut 
The Delusion their eyes to the experience of mankind. On the 
contrary, Nationalization means increased ineffi- 
ciency, less production, boundless extravagance, for the simple 
reason that the class who have become a byword would obtain 
unfettered control. Railwaymen, miners, seamen, who fondly 
imagine that nationalization of railways, mines, and ships means 
respectively their management by engine-drivers, coal-hewers, and“ 
sailors, are equally astray. Nationalization is the transference 
of whatever industries were nationalized from their present owners 
and managers to some glib politician with ‘‘ Party claims.” What 
would any Trade Union gain from seeing Mr. Lloyd George, or 
his son or nephew or private secretary, in charge of its industry $ 
Nationalization does not imply, as is conceived in some circles, 
that Mr. J. H. Thomas would become head of the railways, or 
Mr. “ Bob ”’ Smillie in charge of the mines, or Mr. Havelock Wilson 
in command of the Mercantile Marine. Such men do know some- 
thing of these affairs—that would effectually disqualify them 
politically. Nationalization means the extension of Caucus rule, 
i.e. Mr. Bonar Law and his friends, Mr. Asquith and his friends, 
or Lord Curzon, Lord Crewe, Mr. McKenna, and their friends. 
Has any intelligent working man any valid reason for supposing 
that the Politicians who mismanaged the war and have saddled. 
us with a debt which they do not propose even to ask the defeated 
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650 FEET ABOVE THE SEA 


‘““DUNLEY HILL’’ 
Near Dorking, Surrey 


Situated on the heights between Dorking and Guildford, this 
attractive property of 350 acres offers peculiar advantage at the 
present time. Though within 25 miles of London (via Wimbledon 
Common, Kingston, Esher, Cobham, and Effingham), it is one 
of the most countrified spots to be found anywhere. The house 
was built thirty years ago on a design of Mr. Ernest George (of 
Messrs. George and Peto), and though most comfortable, is not 
too large, and its convenient position makes it most suitable for 
week-end entertaining. 


TO BE SOLD 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Trustee and Executor, 


Mr. L. J. MAXSE, National Review, 
43 Street, St. James’s, Lonpon, 8.W.1 
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THE DUTCH GARDEN 


This Modern Queen Anne 
RESIDENCE 


contains a delightful Lounge, Hall, five Reception Rooms, in- 
cluding a large Drawing Room available for dancing, seventeen 
Bed and Dressing Rooms, a magnificent Bathroom, a second 
Bathroom, and spacious Domestic Offices; the house is 


splendidly built and is heated by Hot Water Coils. 
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AN ADJOINING BEECH WOOD 


THE 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


During the War these have necessarily suffered, as in so many 


other places, through the dearth of gardeners and the necessities 


of food production. The former spacious Lawn contains room 
for several Lawn Tennis Courts and a Squash Racquet Court 


adjoins the House. 


Lier 


A NEIGHBOURING VIEW 


THE 
SURROUNDING COUNTRY 


is beautiful beyond belief, as may be gathered from the 
photograph—the walks and drives of the neighbourhood are 
unrivalled, and for its size the property provides capital 
shooting, especially partridges. The Farm Buildings are of 
exceptional capacity, and during the War the Farm has been 
transformed into a valuable agricultural property, containing 


about 150 acres of arable land; 50 acres of wheat last year, 


average approximately 4 quarters per acre. 


Further information from Mr. LL. J. MAXSE. 
43 Duke Street, 


St. James’s, Lonpon, 8.W.1 
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enemy to pay are competent in these other matters, of which 
they know as little as they knew of war? Who would pay the 
taxes when everything was run at a dead loss, as is the common 
lot of Government undertakings? Some one should try and 
answer such questions. 


Tae Coal Commission under the Chairmanship of Mr. Justice 
Sankey has contributed to public enlightenment. At the outset 
the Miners’ Federation thought they had a “ really 
| i soft thing,” and became correspondingly aggressive 
and less judicial every day. In an unlucky moment 
they conceived the brilliant idea of publicly humiliating their 
"enemies “the Dukes,” who were summoned to parade in the 
King’s Robing-room of the House of Lords, where the Commission 
sits, with their title-deeds. The Bolshevik and pseudo-Bolshevik 
Press prepared to enjoy itself. The popular conception of “a 
duke” is a vacuous simpleton who divides his day between 
drinking champagne and kicking his footman, while his evenings 
are usually spent “‘ behind the scenes’” at a theatre or music-hall. 
With considerable difficulty he drags himself next day to the 
House of Lords to vote against “the People” by supporting, 
gay, flogging in the Navy or some form of cruelty to the children 
of the working classes. His life is, in fact, one long round of 
dissipation, crystallizing in the phrase “ They toil not, neither 
do they spin ”—in which “ the Duke ” squanders the vast revenues 
he grinds out of his “ serfs.” Some such vision doubtless floated 
before the mind of Mr. Smillie, judging by his attitude at the Coal 
Commission. To knock out such helpless people as dukes must 
necessarily be would be a cheap and easy victory keenly relished by 
the gallery. The actual duke is an exceptionally able man, eschew- 
ing controversy for the sake of controversy, but well able to hold his 
own in any company, industrious, knowledgable, thoroughly au 
courant of his own affairs, and all the more dangerous to tackle 
because armed with a deceptive diffidence. When the Manchester 
Guardian—Mr. Lloyd George’s enthusiastic backer in “ Lime- 
house ” days—admits that Mr. Smillie ‘ “ caught a tartar” in the 
person of the Duke of Northumberland, it is unnecessary for us 
to add anything. The encounter was a thoroughly refreshing 
episode, of which a large popular audience, containing not a few 
working men, showed their appreciation by a spontaneous outburst 
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of applause when the Duke retired from the witness-chair with 


all the honours of war. Lord Durham, who is one of the cleverest 
members of a particularly clever family, was equally happy in his 
evidence, and “the Dukes” generally gave more than they got, 
and impressed the public as being the reverse of what they were 
alleged to be. It was a decided “sell.” There is really no 
excuse for Politicians funking Mr. Smillie, of whom the Globe 
has published this singularly suggestive electoral record.* 


ALTHOUGH there is endless dancing in all classes just now, pessi- 
mists insist that we are dancing on a voleano—that England is 
Quo Vadis? the eve of some convulsion which will “ upset 

the apple-cart.” As similar predictions have been 
heard during many months without anything more serious hap- 
pening than a few inconvenient strikes, optimists are confident 
that we shall “‘ muddle through ” the Peace crisis as we “ muddled 
through” the war. We incline to agree. Events have proved 
that there is a vast fund of common sense in the British people, 
whose stability of character commands confidence everywhere. 
But it were wiser to face the facts than ignore them and recognize 
the existence of widespread unrest and discontent such as are 
inevitable in any transition period, likewise the more disquieting 
phenomenon that in certain vital industries while the best men 
have been fighting, the machinery of agitation has been completely 
captured by men who would imitate Lenin and Trotsky if they 
dared and occasion came. Also that revolutionary movements 
are invariably the handiwork of a microscopic minority exploiting 
a passive majority. There is undoubtedly an international aspect. 
of the present disturbance in the labour world in which the so-called 
Triple Alliance (mipers, railwaymen, and transport-workers) are 
taking the lead. This combination no longer pretends to confine 


* General Election, January 1906. 
PalIsLEY. 


J. M. McCallum (L.) .. 5664 
J. A. D. McKean (U.) 2594 
R. Smillie (Lab.) 2482 


By-Election, August 3, 1906. 


CUMBERLAND (Cockermouth) 


Sir J. Randles (U.) 4593 
Hon. F. Guest (L.) .. 3903 
R Smillie (Ind. Lab.) 1436 


General Election January 1910 
Mrp-LANARKSHIRE. 
J. H. Whitehouse (L.) 
J.J. Pickering (U.) .. .. .. 
R. Smillie (Lab.).. .. .. .. 3864 


General Election December 1910. 
Min- LANARKSHIRE. 


J. H. Whitehouse (L.) 6033 


H.S. Keith (U.).. .. .. 6702 
R, Smillie (Lab.).. .. .. .. 3847 
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its activities to Labour questions. It openly challenges the 
authority of Parliament, representing twenty million electors, 
and roundly intimates that unless the Government are prepared 
to take its marching orders from these three Trade Unions—i.e. 
the bureaucracy that manipulates them—in preference to Parlia- 
ment on such national issues as the blockade of Germany and 
our policy in Russia, they will resort to “direct action.” In 
other words, unless we agree to allow the enemy to dictate the 
Peace, and consent to desert our Russian friends, our trains will 
cease running, we shall have no coal, and the transport-workers 
will stay at home. Thus is the defeat of the Defeatists and “the 
Bolshies ” at the General Election to be retrieved by the manipu- 
lation of certain Trade Unions in the hands of anti-national wire- 
pullers. It coincides with a movement amongst miners to resist 
income-tax. It is sheer anarchy to which it were death for any 
civilized State to succumb. Incidentally it is the negation of 
Democracy, for which the world is nowadays supposed to be 
“ safe.” We only wish that at such a juncture Great Britain 
had better leadership than craven politicians who are largely 
responsible for the new menace to society by their “ gibbering ” 
attitude towards “ organized labour.” Some “ intelligent anti- 
cipators ’’ expect the long-simmering crisis to come to a head in 
the month of June, as Germany stands in need of the co-operation 
of all her friends, and funds will be abundant. 


THERE is a widespread belief that were Field-Marshal French’s 
reminiscences, which have been appearing serially in the Daily 
A Field- Telegraph and will be shortly available in book 
Marshal’s form, directed against the present Government 
Indiscretions rather than against “ the Old Gang,” some means 
would have been found to stop them. There has been far too 
much concealment of the truth throughout the war in the interests 
of the Politicians. We are all for publicity, if only that the 
country may learn how grossly it is misgoverned. But that is no 
reason for a partial, fragmentary, and misleading narrative going 
out of its way to eulogize members of the present Ministry while 
the contumelious stone is cast against the illustrious dead. Lord 
French’s reminiscences were the talk of the town for many months 
before publication—military friends did their utmost to persuade 


the irate Field-Marshal at least to postpone literature until 
VOL. LXXIII 32 
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Peace was signed, for his own sake as well as for the sake of the 
British Army. It is possible that what was common gossip never 
reached the Prime Minister, but it sounds incredible that a Viceroy 
of Ireland, a member of the Government, to say nothing of a 
soldier on the active list, should continue such a publication day 
by day were it disagreeable to the Powers-that-Be, and that a 
Government so prompt in stifling its opponents should remain 
helpless in the presence of Lord French’s penmanship. The 
Asquith Cabinet necessarily comes very badly out of any serious 
book on the war. Its pre-war and post-war record was deplor- 
able. But what of Mr. Lloyd George’s disarmament campaign 
from 1911 to 1914, his co-operation with “the Beauchamp 
Cave” at the supreme crisis, and his treatment of Sir Douglas 
Haig all through? When shall we get that story? It will not 
be from Sir Douglas, who loathes controversy and despises 
recrimination. 


Untit the Armistice we endured the terrible toll of our man- 
power with such equanimity as we could command. It was the 
; worst part of the horrible but inevitable penalty 

The Flying 
Mania paid by the younger generation for the folly and 
blindness of their elders in preparing for peace 
while our enemy prepared for war. But we do grudge the con- 
tinuance of this blood-tax when the fighting is over, and therefore 
cannot reconcile ourselves to the Flying Mania which is responsible 
for it,and is assiduously stoked up by a super-sensational Press. 
While loudly advertising every success, mishaps and disasters 
are relegated to a back page. Thus we hear of occasional flights 
of Cabinet Ministers to Paris, which encourage us to regard time 
and space as annihilated and the air as the future means of locomo- 
tion. We do not realize how many flights are postponed or 
miscarry and end in the humdrum of a railway-carriage or motor- 
car. Flying was a useful adjunct in war, though not nearly so 
decisive as the Press pretended. As a commercial or even a postal 
proposition it is not only in its infancy but in babyhood. Any 
one who yet relies on aeroplane or airship to carry his letters or 
newspapers is a fool for his pains. Moreover, it may be that the 
peculiar atmospheric conditions of these islands, with their incal- 
culable winds, violent fluctuations of temperature, sudden squalls, 
and dense mists, render Great Britain altogether unsuitable for 
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regular aerial communication. Time will show, but so far there 
is little result beyond continued casualties to the most precious 
part of the population for the stupendous efforts of this winter 
and spring to make us a flying people. 


WHEN the Atlantic is ultimately flown, as it is liable to be at 
any moment, beyond the interest and excitement of the individual 

.  achievement—whether by young, daring, skilful, 
— and enduring Britons or by Americans of like 
kidney—nothing of any material use to mankind 
will have been accomplished. The world will in no way be a better 
or a happier place, and we shall not be “any forrarder.” Given 
sufficient money so as to be able to make the necessary machines 
and the necessary engines, given the men prepared to gamble in 
their lives, this great adventure is but a question of time. For 
many weeks British airmen have been congregated in Newfound- 
land, hung up by unfavourable weather, awaiting the first possible 
moment to start. The long delay shows how futile is Atlantic 
flying at present for any practical purpose. Meanwhile enter- 
prising American airmen cut in, backed by the whole resources 
of the United States Navy, which undertook to patrol the Atlantic 
from Newfoundland to the Azores, their chosen route to Europe ; 
and on May 17 three giant American flying boats’ started, one 
of which (N.C.4), piloted by Lieutenant-Commander Read of 
the American Navy, performed the brilliant feat of reaching his 
objective, distant 1400 miles, the sister-planes N.C.1 and N.C.3 
falling by the way and having to be rescued from the sea. Mean- 
while the intrepid Hawker started on his more northerly route 
from Newfoundland direct to Galway (distance 1800 miles) on a 
Sopwith Rolls-Royce biplane, shedding his luckier companion- 
flyer, Mr. Raynham, on a Martinsyde machine which wisely refused 
to leave the ground. To lighten his load, Mr. Hawker (with 
Commander Grieve as navigator) dropped their wheels. The 
Sopwith was seen “ going strong” at 3.35 on May 18, and high 
hopes were entertained that these brave men would reach their 
goal. Since then many days passed without any news, but 
happily when even the most sanguine had abandoned hope, came 
the joyful announcement that they had been picked up. This 
gamble in man-power is becoming terrible. The Americans can 
afford it; we can’t. Our readers, we feel sure, support the 
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Admiralty in resisting the preposterous demand that our over- 
worked Navy should make itself responsible for fancy flying. 


For some years the National Review has been as a voice crying 
in the wilderness on the subject of the distribution of Honours. 
Titles The scandal originated long before the war, but 
has culminated in outrage during the war, when 
we have seen hereditary titles lavished upon political partisans 
and for political purposes, but jealously withheld from the 
Fighting Services, so that if things remain as at present some of 
the least honoured names of our generation will be perpetuated 
hereafter, while the most honoured names remain officially 
ignored. Unfortunately it has been impossible to enlist the 
interest of the Press generally in this cause—which is likewise the 
cause of clean government—because a keen but unwholesome com- 
petition has set in among newspaper proprietors for peerages, those 
who fail to become lords being “ fobbed off”? with baronetcies. 
They figure in all the latest Honours lists, and though Mr. Lloyd 
George may boast that he would rather have “a good Peace” 
than “a good Press,” he takes infinitely more trouble to secure 
the latter than the former. To us it has always been obvious 


that discredit must sooner or later overtake such a system, the . 


grotesqueness of which we endeavour to impress upon our readers 
by the tables that will be found at the end of this number, which 
we are permitted to reproduce from the Globe. They have also 
appeared in the Morning Post. The distribution of Honours by 
Party leaders—Radical and Unionist—stands condemned by the 
facts there set forth. Can we wonder that Canada should be in 
revolt, or that the Canadian Parliament should be so disgusted 
at this abuse of power as to approve a petition to the King “ asking 
His Majesty in future to refrain from conferring titles on Cana- 
dians”’ by ninety-six votes to forty-three (May 22). It will be 
interesting to see whether Downing Street takes this censure to 
heart by advising the King to mark the close of the war by con- 
ferring some Honours of which the public can approve—whether 
His Majesty will not feel his hand sufficiently strengthened by 
this striking manifestation of Colonial resentment to prevent our 
Politicians from continuing to compromise the Crown by polluting 
the Fountain of Honours. 
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PEACE TERMS: THE CRUCIAL PROBLEM * 


I. Inrropuctory.—The question which the Allies now have to 
face has immeasurably increased in gravity since the failure of 
Russia as a combatant. Before that it was possible, though not 
easy, to contemplate a solution such as President Wilson once 
termed ‘‘ Peace without Victory ’—a phrase now buried in the 
past. It was possible to think that the world might be righted 
by the European coalition defeating Germany and informing her 
that she was expected to keep the peace in future. It is now only 
possible to restore and assure the peace and liberty of the world 
by unmistakably annihilating the military power of the Central 
Empires—so unmistakably that they will themselves acknowledge 
complete defeat. In the face of their victories and of their suc- 
cessful invasion of all neighbouring States this may, at this moment, 
appear to involve enormous sacrifices, but the alternative is 
really to surrender the whole world-power to this combination of 
States, after which, again to paraphrase the language of President 
Wilson, the world would not be a place to live in. 

It is my purpose in what I am now writing to show very 
briefly the historical relation between Central and Eastern Europe, 
and from this any reader will more fully realize what it would mean, 
not only to Europe but to Asia, to leave Germany dominant as 
she appeared to be when she triumphed in March—July 1918. 
My purpose, further, is to show what must be regarded as the only 
possible remedy for the present condition of affairs and to urge that 
at all cost the Powers of Europe and America persist in their 
present efforts until finality is reached. 

In this I shall show that neglected and half-forgotten Poland 
is really the necessary and only barrier between Central Europe 
and the East, and that to the reinstatement of the Polish nation 
as a Power with definite boundaries, adequate defences, and proper 
access to the sea are essential and must be treated as an objective 
in which the world is interested. In this connexion let it be 
borne in mind that none of the States which are professing to claim 
independence within the Russian area have natural defensive 
boundaries save rivers and marshes. A vehicle might be driven 


* This article was written, as the reader will observe, before victory had declared 
itself for the Allies, but it only reached us from New Zealand afterwards. We 
publish it as interesting evidence of the appreciation of European problems by the 
thinkers in the distant Dominion of the King, whose co-operation is urgently needed 
in order to keep British policy in the right path_—Eprror, National Review. 
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from the coast of HoJland to the Ural Mountains without meeting 
a mountain chain, indeed, without a view of any but distant hills 
being obtained. That is a most significant fact in considering the 
perils and the fate of weak States in that quarter. So long as 
Germany remains inordinately powerful and finds it to her interest 
to keep these States weak and in disorder, while forcing upon them 
commercial treaties for her own advantage, permanent peace is an 
impossibility. A retrospect of Polish history is a necessary intro- 
duction to a study of the present condition of Eastern Europe 
and the designs and aspirations of Central Europe. 


II. HisrortcaL ANTECEDENTS.—Two incidents occurring at 


the latter end of the eighteenth century have influenced all subse- 
quent European history. One of these, the French Revolution, 
need not here be discussed. It may be pointed to as the fore- 
runner and indeed the cause of all subsequent revolutions, including 
those which have remodelled Italy and South America. The other, 
the Partitioning of Poland, has dominated the politics of Eastern 
and Centra] Europe. One remarkable effect was that the three 
partitioning Powers—Russia, Prussia, and Austria—whatever 
strain their differences may have put upon their international 
relations, all regarded it as essential that they should never quarrel. 
This sound fundamental maxim governed Bismarck throughout 
his career. It was transmitted by the first German Emperor 
William I on his deathbed to his grandson William II in the most 
solemn terms. That misguided peacebreaker now understands 
what his grandfather meant better than he understood it at the 
time. A quarrel with Russia probably opened up to him in 1914 
the prospect of a glorious war, and to his people we know it opened 
up the prospect of a profitable one. That France was certain to 
be drawn into such a war was a necessary consequence of the 
retention of Alsace after 1870, but it did not, in the eyes of 
William IT and his advisers, supply a sufficient deterrent. 

To get rid of Russia as a military barrier was essential to 
Germany's domination of the Balkan States and to the enforce- 
ment of ambitious views going far beyond that. The Allies now 
have to face the fact that Russia is reduced to impotence, and 
that the States which claim a separate existence under such names 
as Poland, Ukraine, Finland, etc., are mere shams so long as they 
are under German tuition. Further, it is now apparent that 
the peace with Russia is a mere farce ; it has not even stopped the 
German advance on a career of conquest in the country with which 
it claims to be at peace. 

III. Partition oF Potanp.—It is necessary first to refer in 
some detail to the history of the Partitioning of Poland in order 
to see what the present question really means ; and here I invoke 
the patience of my readers and ask them to endeavour to follow 
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my efiort to explain historically a question which English people 
have generally ignored, but upon a proper and unselfish solution 
of which the peace and happiness of the future world must depend. 

For several centuries the nucleus of the State now called Prussia 
existed under the name of the Mark of Brandenburg, with Berlin 
for its capital. The status of its sovereign was that of an Elector 
of the German Empire. In the sixteenth century the Elector 
obtained the Dukedom of Prussia, with Kénigsberg as its capital. 
This which is now called East Prussia was outside Germany ; 
indeed, it was at first held as a fief of Poland. It had a German- 
speaking population, like the neighbouring Baltic Provinces until 
recently held by Russia. All those provinces had been colonized 
by military bodies at a time when Russia was too weak to with- 
stand them. After many vicissitudes several of them fell into 
the hands of Russia under Peter the Great. A Lettish popula- 
tion remained and still remains in East Prussia, but it is eclipsed 
by the German element. The Electors of Brandenburg thus held 
widely separated territories, and it became a great object to bring 
them as near together as possible, but the great elective Kingdom 
or Republic of Poland separated them. The Province of Pomer- 
ania was obtained and became German by colonization, and there 
remained in the eighteenth century the intervening Polish Province 
of West Prussia, with Danzig for its seaport, and a curious hook- 
like projection to the eastward almost surrounded by East Prussian 
territory. Prussia became almost exhausted by the Seven Years’ 
War, but Poland became still more exhausted by a long series of 
internal troubles and by attacks from Russia. In this situation 
the three Powers, Prussia, Russia, and Austria, found their oppor- 
tunity, and carried out in 1772 what is called the First Parti- 
tion of Poland. That State possessed enormous territories, 
including the vast Grand Duchy of Lithuania, now literally lost in 
Russia, but which has in the present state of affairs again claimed 
a separate existence. It is said that the Partitioning of Poland 
was originally suggested by Prussia, who was beginning to recover 
from her state of exhaustion caused by the Seven Years’ War. 
Certain it is that Prussia was tempted to acquire the territory 
which, for convenience, I will designate a bridge between he 
widely separated territories. To what I term the Bridge I shall 
have to refer again. To acquire and maintain it was at the bottom 
of all Prussian policy. The territory was in a desolated condition 
and the population was reduced to extreme poverty, a condition 
which was common to all Poland. 

Russia annexed vast plains on the Eastern Polish border. 
Austria annexed Galicia and Lodomiria, which approximately 
correspond with the territories now held by her. Prussia annexed 
sufficient to bridge her separated territories. Europe stood 
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still and looked on while this iniquitous drama was enacted ; 
in fact, it had no power to interfere. It is important to notice 
that Prussia did not then acquire, but continued to hanker 
after, the Polish seaport of Danzig, nor did she acquire the great 
fortress of Thorn, then, as now, so important for her defensive 
system. The Evil One who had come to Prussia to tempt her 
with the Bridge remained to tempt her further. At a later date 
Prussia asked Poland to cede Danzig and Thorn and was met 
by a refusal. It has been truly said that seldom in history has 
an independent State ceded a well-affected portion of her territory 
and population save after defeat or under extreme pressure. 
This greed and the greed of Russia led to the Second Partition in 
1793. The opportunity was chosen when Austria was involved 
in the opening struggle with the French Revolution and had her 
armies on the French frontier. The two Powers which carried 
out this project did not choose to bring Austria into the scheme, 
but two years later the three Powers made a final end of Poland 
in the Third Partition. By these latter acts Prussia acquired 
enormous Polish territories, far larger than she holds now, including 
in fact, the City of Warsaw. Austria also acquired more than 
she now holds, for her territories extended northward to a point 
to the east of Warsaw. This series of transactions forms the 
only instance in modern history of a great State forming an integral 
nation weakened by internecine strife being torn to pieces by 
surrounding rivals without the smallest regard for the nationality 
or desires of its inhabitants. Bribery of nobles as well as the 
sword played an important part in the perpetration of these 
iniquities. To appreciate what these transactions meant to 
Prussia one has only to look at the map. The line of the lower 
Vistula from Thorn to Danzig is probably one of the strongest 
defensive positions in the world. It certainly arrested the victorious 
Russian Army in the early stages of this war. The probability 
that it will not be broken by force must be an important factor 
in the concluding scenes of this great drama, but its strength 
affords the strongest argument for the policy insisted on in this essay 
as necessary. 

IV. Furtner History.—-The miseries of Poland were 
far from ended in 1795. When Prussia was overthrown by 
Napoleon at Jena in 1806 she was stripped of all her German 
territories west of the Elbe and of most of her Polish conquests. 
Napoleon, for some reason of his own, left her in possession of a 
narrow portion of the Bridge between her eastern and western 
territories, but deprived her of Danzig, which was made a free 
town. This was a convenient constitution for a city which, as 
a Hanse town, had long enjoyed a large measure of independence, 
but it really resulted in Danzig becoming an outpost of France, 
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while its compensation was that it was the necessary port for 
Polish commerce, that country being wholly an inland country. 
Danzig was recovered by Prussia after the fall of the French 
Empire. The Polish territories thus detached became in 1907 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw under the King of Saxony, a creature 
of Napoleon, whose family had, at an earlier date, been elected 
Kings of Poland. This subservient Ally proved of great value 
in providing Napoleon with splendid Polish regiments for service 
in Spain and elsewhere. Any promises that that conqueror had 
given as to restoring Polish independence were illusory, but later, 
on defeating Austria, he added to the Grand Duchy a portion of 


his Austrian conquests, whereby he earned the temporary gratitude 


of the Poles. This, however, was not the last of Poland, whose 
provinces came to be dealt with by the victorious Allies like 
so many parcels of farm land. After the fall of Napoleon, the 
Congress of Vienna arrived at a settlement of Polish affairs among 


\its many compromises and adjustments. To Prussia a large 


part of her conquests, including the Bridge, the Province of Posen, 
and the cities of Danzig and Thorn—in fact, the whole course 
of the lower Vistula—were awarded. For the loss of her other 
Polish conquests she was amply compensated by means of German 
territories, which, in the like manner, had come to be used as a 
kind of currency. Austria retained most of her original con- 
quests. The central territories of Polish nationality now became 
the Kingdom of Poland. Of these the Tsar of Russia was made 
King. Poland, as thus partially and artificially reconstituted, 
received a fairly liberal Constitution and a separate army. This 
last proved its undoing. The arrangement broke down as most 
of the purely artificial arrangements of the Congress of Vienna 
sooner or later broke down. The National army revolted in 1830, 
and was put down in a series of sanguinary battles, and with it 
disappeared the Constitution. The City of Cracow was the only 
fragment of Poland which retained its independence as a free city 
with a republican government. Revolutionary troubles in 1846 
resulted in the scrap of paper by which this was secured being torn 
up by Austria with the consent of Russia and Prussia, but in de- 
fiance of the protests of other Powers. In truth, Cracow had 
become a hotbed into which dangerous refugees from all Poland 
had fled, and there, according to Austria, they had become a 
source of danger to her. To recapitulate the result up to this point 
it will be borne in mind that : 
(a) Prussia held the lower course of the Vistula, the Port of 
Danzig, and the fortress of Thorn ; while 
(b) Russia held sway over the bulk of the Polish people, whose 
territory had been formed into the so-called Kingdom 
of Poland; and 
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(c) Austria held the Polish Province of Galicia, the south- 
eastern part of which borders upon the Ukraine and 
containing a population which is not Polish. 

V. Recent Potish History.—There were further revolu- 
tionary troubles in much-divided Poland in 1830, 1846, and 
1848, and finally a rebellion in 1863 in Russian Poland in which 
armed bands of Poles showed extreme bravery for many months, 
was put down in that year and the next with great severity, 
both in bloodshed and deportations to Siberia. The Kingdom 
of Poland became a Russian province. Efforts were made and 
long persisted in to destroy the language of the people, and many 
were forced to renounce the Catholic religion and adhere to the 
Orthodox Church. These severities were mitigated from time to 
time, and especially after the Japanese War, and many Poles 
returned to the church of their fathers. The fruits of a more just 
and enlightened policy on the part of Russia towards her once 
persecuted Polish, German, and Jewish subjects became apparent 
in the unanimity with which, in the Duma and throughout the 
country, amid immeasureable sufferings, they supported the 
Government so long as Government retained its authority in 
the early days of this war. The same fact attests the detestation 
in which Prussia is held in Eastern Europe. It is only necessary 
to add that Austria has behaved with some consideration towards 
her Galician subjects, giving them a local Parliament and a 
native Governor after her defeat by Prussia in 1866. The main 
difficulty in recent years has arisen from the rising spirit of nation- 
ality in all her Slav Dominions. This has raised questions not 
merely between Poles and the dominant Autrian-German race 
but between Poles and Ruthenians inhabiting Austrian Poland. 

It is quite evident that the national spirit among the Slav 
subjects, especially as against the Magyars, has become intensified 
by the events of this war. Prussia, on her side, has for genera- 
tions behaved with characteristic brutality towards her Polish 
subjects. Estates have been purchased, sub-divided, and sold 
with the avowed object of replacing Poles by German settlers. 
Such attempts seldom meet with complete success, and this case 
is not a marked exception. The great port of Danzig is, however, 
in the main, German speaking in population, and the effort to 
similarly Germanize Posen has met with a measure of success. 
There can be no doubt that there is now a large German popula- 
tion in the two provinces forming what was once Prussian Poland, 
while East Prussia is almost whey German in population and 
sentiment, the Polish population being confined to one corner 
and the Lettish population being unimportant. The Poles of 
Prussian Poland, however, remain to the number of several mil- 
lions, imbued with a hatred of their conquerors and oppressors 
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which free people like ourselves are incapable of measuring. 
All the evidence to be deduced from events of recent times 
pointed, in the beginning of this war, in the direction of the 
Poles having come to the conclusion that the day of cordial 
reconciliation with Russia had arrived or was near at hand ; 
that real reconciliation with Germany is impossible under any 
conditions ; while Austria is in too obvious a state of disruption 
to offer any stable future to her section of the Polish people. 
It is by no means improbable that the German Government 
saw in the political strife in Ulster something which reminded 
them of their own troubles in West Prussia and Posen. Never 
was an apparent analogy more woefully misleading—more 
absolutely false. That they have been forced to realize as they 
see and feel the genial Irishman of the Green and Orange bands 
fighting shoulder to shoulder for the salvation of Catholic Belgium 
and the liberation of Catholic Poland. It is only necessary to 
add that in all the recent discussions between the German Govern- 
ment and the Polish notables respecting the creation of a Polish 
State, independent of Russia, there has been no pretence that it 
was intended to restore the Kingdom of Poland on national lines. 
Prussia has not the least intention of giving up the provinces 
she conquered unless compelled to do so. 

VI. PotisHh TERRITORIAL QuEstTions.—Out of this history 
the sentiments to which it has given birth, the natural aspirations 
of these border provinces, and the exigencies of both Russia 
and Europe, will spring the gravest questions which will have to 
be considered at the close of the present war. The gravest 
question of all during the critical months of 1918 was, of course, 
whether the Allies with American co-operation could win the war 
in the West so effectively as to be able to reopen the whole 
question of the fate of the Eastern States and the Balkan States, 
despite the fact that Germany then permeated them as a con- 
queror, defeated them at will, dictated peace to them, ignored 
the peace terms she had herself imposed, and contemptuously 
made treaties advantageous to herself to be observed or ignored 
in the future as she may think fit. That question was a military 
question which could only be answered by a successful coalition 
putting an end by force to the Central European military dominance 
throughout those Eastern lands. The question of the severance of 
Polish provinces from Prussia depended on whether, without hope 
of Russian assistance even in the shape of self-defence, the Allies’ 
victory in this war could be sufficiently overwhelming to secure 
that end. Obviously that implied a great deal. The line of the 
Vistula could not then be effectively attacked by the Allies. Its 
surrender into their hands could only be accomplished as a result 
of the total defeat followed by collapse of the Central Powers. 
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VII. Potann’s Bounpartrs.—It would be idle to attempt to 
deny that the fixing of the boundaries of the new State on the side 
next to Germany would prevent difficulties. The successive 
attempts of Russia to stamp out Polish nationality by buying 
large estates and settling Germans upon them has met with some 
success, especially in West Prussia. In some border districts the 
preponderance of Germans is so great that these would have to 
remain German. On the other hand, South-Eastern Silesia and 
a small part of East Prussia are more Polish than German. I do 
not, however, enter into these details, which only confuse the real 
issue. A Neutral Boundary Commission would have to be ap- 
pointed to settle the position of the frontier, and Poland would 
have to adopt as part of its constitution a law relating to language 
and religion which would adequately secure the rights of Germans 
who became Polish subjects. The difficulty could be overcome 
in a far less oppressive way than that by which Prussia has 
attempted to smother Polish nationality. There is scarcely a 
frontier province in Europe in which some such question has not 
had to be settled at some time. 

VIII. PoLanp AND THE SeA.—It is only necessary to look 
at the map to see that Poland as an independent State, consti- 
tuted of the Russian Provinces alone, still cut off from political 
union with three million Poles under Prussia, an interior country 
without a seaport, with no powerful Russia behind her, would bea 
mere nursling of Germany. Forming geographically a kind of 
“salient” of great depth projecting into Germany, she could 
not trade with this Western world save through German ports, 
and would have to submit to whatever economic conditions 
Germany chose to impose on her. Further, this condition would be 
immeasurably intensified if Germany acquired, as it is her present 
intention to acquire or influence, Courland and, indeed, the whole 
Baltic Coast of Russia. This essential need has been clearly 
seen by statesmen such as President Wilson, who have laid it 
down as essential that Poland should havea seaport. Incidentally 
the fact must be recalled that Courland, originally a fief of the 
Polish Kings, claiming some kind of independence, was not merely 
a province of Poland, but a Grand Duchy of which, on the destruc- 
tion of Poland, the Tsar of Russia became sovereign. It is not 
at all clear whether Courland, with its new harbour of Libau, 
inclines towards Russia or Poland. 

IX. Danzic.—The only real solution is to insist that Poland 
shall have Danzig as her port, and shall be at liberty to pass her 
trade through that port without control by Germany or any 
other Power. Napoleon made Danzig a free port with a republican 
constitution such as many Hanse towns had enjoyed in former 
times. The free republic was, in fact, a sham. It was a French 
outpost. If it were found that to annex Danzig to Poland would 
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merely produce a crop of evil on the assumption that its people 
we mainly German, and would resent annexation, then some 
measure of incorporation short of annexation would have to be 
devised. That Danzig must be separated from Germany is in- 
witable. Her people might well be satisfied with a portion of 

si-independence such as Hamburg enjoyed before 1866. For 
his change they would be rewarded by receiving the whole import 
md export trade of Poland. This modified fate would not be a 
bard one. There is a strip of Polish territory running right up to 
the Baltic between Danzig and Germany, ; thus Danzig would be 
solated yet almost in contact with Germany. I regard the 
geation of such a free city, wholly separate from Germany, as 
grobably the safest solution of the question how to bring about and 
ecure Polish independence. But whatever status Danzig receives, 
me essential condition must be the untrammelled right of Poland 
fo trade through it with the outer world. On a successful solution 
ofthis question everything depends. On the position of Danzig in 
the political world the whole future of Europe may and, in my 
opinion, will be found to depend. 

X. Conriicr with MizirarisM.—I should be raising and 
liscussing a set of useless questions unless I could assume, as for 
present purposes I must assume, that the strength and endurance 
of the Allies and the United States will prove sufficient to com- 
letely frustrate German plans in the West, and, in fact, to compel 
Germany to renounce her projects of conquest and submit to 
terms which satisfy the demands of her opponents. Germany 
has in unmistakable terms propounded the doctrine that as a 
preponderant military Power she has the right to expand at the 
cost of her neighbours. The Allied Powers now opposed to her 
an only secure safety by negativing this doctrine by force of arms. 
This is what is meant by crushing Prussian Militarism—the task 
which has been laid down as our necessary objective by Mr. 
Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, and President Wilson, an objective 
the attainment of which, at all costs, is absolutely essential. To 
my mind the importance of the question of the fate of Danzig 
as part of the greater question of our supremte need cannot be 
overrated. Poles complain that Danzig, a port containing only 
about one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, has been 
strangled in favour of Hamburg, Bremen, and other Western 
German ports. It certainly should have a vastly larger popula- 
tion than this when its position is considered. Whether it has 
been starved by Russian policy or dwarfed by that of Prussia 
is, for present purposes, immaterial. It certainly cannot suffer 
in a material sense from the change. It has only been included 
within Germany as a Federal State for forty-seven years, though 
a Prussian possession outside Germany from the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. There cannot be a doubt that as the seaport 
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of a great new State, with over twenty million inhabitants, Danzig, 
the Queen of the Baltic, would rapidly become one of the wealthiest 
and most important cities of Eastern Europe. Wherever the 
boundaries of Poland towards the south-east are cast, there will be 
enough territory within a properly restored State to ensure this. 

With Poland as a barrier between Russia and Germany 
the anxieties of both and of Europe should come to an end. On 
that footing the States occupying what I call the Russian area 
might make their own arrangements as to federating or otherwise. 
They will for a long time be weak States, and even if militarily 
and civilly independent, will require the support of Europe to 
save them from the secret intrigues of Germany. Poland, if 
properly constituted, should have a large population which, under 
a free Government and a rational and just settlement of the 
questions of land ownership, would rapidly increase ; but in the 
event of a final victory destroying once for all the very institution 
of militarism, weak States need have no fear as to their existence, 
as the common understanding of the world must be that no king 
or emperor is to disturb its peace without the direst consequences. 
This war has at least taught the world one lesson—namely, that 
the interposition of neutral inherently weak States between 
great rivals is not an unsafe or an unsound measure. When 
the cost to Germany and Austria of the attempt to destroy 
Belgium and Serbia is considered, the tyrant States of the future 
will not forget the lesson. 

These observations merely relate to the countries mentioned, 
but far wider considerations are involved. The whole Balkan 
agea, until recently subject to Germany but now freeing itself, 
is in the same plight as Russia. Moreover, Germany’s misguided 
Ally (Austria-Hungary) has fallen under the same influence and 
has wrecked itself in the process. It was long the common belief 
that Austria-Hungary, as a fairly strong composite State, was a 
necessary factor in the preservation of order in South-Eastern 
Europe. The infamous conduct of its ruling classes and its part in 
this war have weaned Europe from this idea and have rendered it 
unnecessary andinsupportable. Itis not a mere piece of altruism to 
contemplate the complete liberation of all these States and peoples. 
It is a matter of common interest—their interest and our interest. 

The moral of the whole discussion is that we can draw the 
line at no sacrifice necessary to crush the common enemy as our 
ancestors crushed Napoleon a century ago. So long as the 
Drang nach Osten is an unobstructed aim of German policy there 
is no real hope for the peoples of the East and South-East. That 
aim cannot be frustrated save by means of a stable Polish State 
with Danzig for its port. 


FrepDERICK RevaNns CHAPMAN 
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NOT A SINGLE PENNY! 


Those who started it must pay to the uttermost farthing, and we shall search 
their pockets for it—Mr. Liroyp GerorGE, at Bristol, December 11, 1918. 


Ar the time of writing, although the German Government is in 
possession of the full Peace Terms, of which they are making 
the expected use, the Allied nations are still deemed unworthy 
of the text of these “ open Covenants openly arrived at.” The 
British have been “‘ fobbed off” with a summary alleged to have 
been composed by an active journalist in the entourage of our 
Prime Minister. It may safely be assumed that the original does 
not lose in the epitome—however able and impartial the latter— 
fom the Downing Street point of view. It might have been 
supposed that in these Democratic days the People (with a 
capital P) would be trusted to the point of knowing before the 
enemy—or at least simultaneously with the enemy—the actual 
provisions of their Politicians’ Peace. But that would be to 
misinterpret the essence of Democracy as understood, professed, 
and practised by its principal exponents. The Democratic 
doctrine is simply an affair of the platform—it consists of a 
perennial expression of boundless faith in the wisdom of the 
ople, enc has found its most striking manifestation in the 
ictum “‘ The voice of the People is as the voice of God.” That, 
however, is the spectacular side of the modern theory of govern- 
ment—it is vulgarly called “eye-wash.” Neither President 
Wilson nor Mr. Lloyd George nor any other great Democratic 
Leaders—or Demagogues—regard the voice of the People in this 
light. They have infinitely more confidence in their own wisdom, 
as is proved by the fact that while constantly burning incense 
before their “‘ Sovereign ” and “ talking Democracy ” to all whom 
it may concern—and to some whom it doesn’t—they withdraw 
from the control and cognizance of the people—the “ man in the 
street” in England, the “plain people” in the United States— 
everything’ that they can and dare, and have organized a more 
elaborate apparatus than any autocrat or oligarchy ever contem- 
plated to prevent the public from knowing what they are doing 
on questions that most vitally affect those who, after being kept in 
Cimmerian darkness, are suddenly presented with a fait accompli. 
On all trivialities that matter less than a brass farthing or a 
red cent modern statesmen are open and above-board. We are 
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allowed to hear of their comings and goings, of their journeys by 
night, their flights by day, as of every irrelevant or immaterial 
thing they do, such as their games of lawn-tennis or golf or 
inspection of museums. But they are more jealous of real power 
than previous rulers in the English-speaking world, and cultivate 
a secretiveness, not to say a furtiveness, which would be highly 
entertaining, and only entertaining, were the issues involved less 
grave and the peoples concerned less numerous. Americans who 
take seriously such claptrap as “ Government of the people by 
the people for the people” are heard to complain almost to the 
point of bitterness of the methods of their popularly elected 
President, whose operations are compared to those of the Grand 
Lama of Tibet. This is no British criticism of the President, 
because, despite all the “ copy ” his visit to Europe has developed, 
we foreigners remain blissfully ignorant concerning him and have 
not the faintest idea as to the manner of man he really is, though 
he was accounted by one who ought to know as “ five-sixt 
practical politician and one-sixth idealist.” 

Happily, the Wilson problem—if there be a Wilson problem 
—is exclusively for transatlantic solution; it is none of our 
business. Englishmen have enough on hand in watching Mr. Lloyd 
George and restraining vagaries which are no less bewildering to 
Americans than is President Wilson’s personality impenetrable 
to Englishmen. We shall probably never understand President 
Wilson—or the precise réle of Colonel House—any more than 
Americans can hope to appreciate Mr. Lloyd George—and his 
Kindergarten. Each State is responsible for its own statesmen 
and their statesmanship. However powerless our people may be 
in the face of the Downing Street Soviet, it was the people placed 
the Politicians where they now are, and with sufficient energy and 
effort could displace them. We cannot wash our hands of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s performances in Paris. But no useful purpose 
is gained by attacking or criticizing President Wilson, over whom 
we can exercise no control—who owes nothing to us politically, but 
is amenable elsewhere for his actions. Moreover, every British 
denunciation of the American President serves to enhance his 
popularity in his own country. When the mass of Americans 
believed that he was “agin the Allies” they re-elected Mr. 
Wilson for the express purpose of keeping them out of the war. 
There was then no question of “ making the world safe for Democ- 
racy,” which was in dire danger from Pan-Germanism. That 
left a democratic President and a democratic people stone-cold. 
Later on the “Imperial Government of Germany ” literally 
kicked the White House into the war, and as there were only 
two sides the United States had no option but to be on the 
Allies’ side, and President Wilson for the time being was a 
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popular hero in this country. This may have produced some 
revulsion of feeling against him at home. At any rate; he was 
heavily defeated at the Congressional Elections last November, 
losing his grip over the House of Representatives as well as the 
Senate. In Great Britain such a reverse would have involved a 
change of Government, but under the American Constitution 
nothing happens. Washington went on as before. Americans 
are annoyed with us for not realizing this remarkable Repub- 
lican victory, which they argue should have modified our attitude 
toward their President. We agree that the hysterical slobber 
of the British Press on his arrival in Europe was as misleading 
as it was nauseating. British editors were, however, in difficulties, 
as any lack of cordiality on our part in welcoming the President 
and his Fourteen Points and the League of Nations would have 
been instantly resented in the States as further evidence of 
“John Bull’s bad manners.”” It is never easy to hit the bull’s- 
eye. Wilson-worship was completely overdone, and we have 
since paid dearly for the folly of our journalists and public orators, 
but we are not the chief culprits. Indignant Americans who 
deplore as we do the working of the Big Four in Paris must 
remember that they are wholly and solely responsible for putting 
President Wilson where he is. England had no say whatsoever 
in his election—there is not even “an English vote” in any 
State of the Great Republic. Our capital offence consists in 
sending Mr. Lloyd George to keep him company. From this 
blunder we shall suffer immeasurably more than America is ever 
likely to suffer from the Wilsonian policies and diplomacy. Europe 
is the corpus vile of his experiments. For aught we know Mr. 
Wilson may be a discerning and devoted guardian of American 
interests. It is not for us to judge. But by the common consent 
of those immediately involved, he has little insight into or grasp 
of the European complications which the Peace Conference was 
called upon to unravel. Americans aver that their President 
selected a conspicuously weak Delegation—without a single man 
who could either cope with him or would contemplate offering 
any resistance to any of his whims. They point out that American 
public life is not lacking in men of eminence and ability who 
would in every respect have strengthened the national representa- 
tion in Paris, but that just as General Leonard Wood was “ frozen 
out’ of the war, so ex-President Roosevelt, ex-President Taft, Mr. 
Root, Senator Lodge, and others were denied any say in the Peace 
Terms, although their Party—the Republicans—control Congress 
and will ultimately settle the fate of the Treaty. This explains some 
of the opposition to the League of Nations in Washington, apart from 
the inherent absurdity of this project as originally conceived and 
ultimately executed. 
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Mr. Lloyd George, unluckily, followed President Wilson’s 
example by confining the British Delegation to ciphers. It wag 
all the more gratuitous because he had insisted on plunging the 
country into the turmoil of a General Election last December 
ostensibly to “ strengthen the hands of the Government ” at the 
approaching Peace Conference, and while electioneering he cate- 
gorically pledged himself to make “a strong peace,” of which 
the repayment of our war costs by the defeated enemy was to be 
the corner-stone. The second plank in the Coalition platform 
was the trial of the ex-Kaiser, which Ministers encouraged their 
audiences to imagine meant the hanging of Wilhelm as the arch- 
miscreant of the Great War. The moment the votes were counted 
and the Premier had secured his mammoth majority he exhibited 
his contempt for the country and his intention of violating the 
pledges to which he owed his triumph by deliberately selecting 
as his colleagues at the Peace Conference the weakest vessels in 
his Ministry. The Downing Street Press, which explains away 
everything in return for promotion in the Peerage for its proprie- 
tors, encouraged us to applaud an arrangement which gave “a 
free hand to our one strong man.” Unfortunately, Mr. Lloyd 
George is as weak as water. As the chameleon derives its hue 
from its surroundings, so he depends for opinion on his entourage, 
and from the moment it was known that all colleagues of any 
grit were to be taboo, those of us who prefer to see things as they 
really are rather than as we would have them be, prepared for 
the selling of the pass. When it was announced that our philosophic 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Balfour (who is tolerably indifferent how any 
question is settled so long as the pros and cons are set forth), 
would be our second Plenipotentiary, with Mr. Bonar Law (who 
only cares about Parliamentary developments) and Mr. Barnes 
(who habitually effaces himself) as the third and fourth, we were 
prepared for the worst. Even his most ardent admirers—the 
Daily Toady or the Evening Sycophant—would hardly pretend that 
Mr. Lloyd George has ever studied European affairs or has an in- 
structed grip of the international situation, nor will he allow himself 
to be taught, as he has all an ignoramus’s contempt for knowledge. 
Any one who can be discounted as an “ expert ”’ is his abomination. 
Amateur Diplomacy is as dear to him as Amateur Strategy. It is 
common knowledge that not only did Mr. Balfour allow himself to be 
excluded from the fateful phase of the Peace Conference, but though 
at enormous expense to the British taxpayer our Foreign Office was 
transported to Paris and installed in the Hotel Majestic and the Hotel 
Astoria, owing to the slackness and indifference of their political 
chief the Department counted for less in the drafting of the Peace 
Terms than the Prime Minister’s immediate personnel, who have 
yet to convince the world that they possess the necessary qualifica- 
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tions for creating the New Europe of which we had heard so much 
but which few living are likely to see. ‘To make matters worse, 
during the vital stage of the proceedings which Mr. Lloyd George 
ersuaded the United States and France to conduct underground, 
the British Plenipotentiary had one of his periodic relapses, and 
reverted to his pre-war mood, when, it will be remembered, he 
nourished every nostrum to be met with in the Progressive Press, 
from the Westminster Gazette to the Nation. These organs were 
evidently apprised of this reversion to type. Howcould they fail 
to be, seeing that Mr. Lloyd George was inspiring the Westminster 
Gazette,* was hand in glove with the Manehester Guardian, and was 
colloguing with Mr. Arthur Henderson, probably with Mr. Lans- 
bury, and possibly with Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. They were all 
in Paris at the moment Whig and Defeatist circles in London, 
after a prolonged bout of objurgation, were reopening their arms 
to their former leader and preparing to kill the fatted calf on 
the return of the Progressive prodigal. The situation would have 
been yet graver had they been able to control their emotions and to 
conceal the great recapture from the public, but, unfortunately 
for their cause, which had temporarily become the cause of the 
enemy, they prematurely advertised the Premier’s defection to 
their camp before the goods were completely delivered, with the 
result that patriotic circles took alarm and agitated Members of 
Parliament joined hands with an outraged Press to remind Mr. 
Llovd George that for the time being he was neither the leader of 
the Wee Frees nor the chief of the Independent Labour Party, but 
the head of a patriotic Coalition placed in power for the express 
purpose of doing the opposite to that which he appeared to be 
doing. 

As Mr. Lloyd George’s partisans invariably demand chapter 
and verse for any reflections on his statesmanship—though they 
rarely particularize in their assaults upon other Politicians—I 
gladly oblige. The sudden and suspicious rally of the entire 
Radical Press to his side after the insults they had mutually 
heaped on one another since the debacle of Wait and See in 
December 1916 is sufficiently suggestive of his attitude at this most 
disquieting phase of the Peace Conference, coinciding as it did with 
the spontaneous alarm of the French Press. The latter could not 
conceal its amazement at this fresh development in the Chameleon 
of the Rue Nitot,} though we have all long since been robbed of the 
right to be surprised at any hue Mr. Lloyd George may assume. 
The delight of the former Potsdam Press of England is worthy of 


* Vide his historic interview with its Paris Correspondent published in the 
Westminster Gazette of March 31. 

t This was the title of an article in the May National Review by the present writer, 
which gave a detailed account of the British Prime Minister in Paris. 
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note as part of the res geste of the Conference, all the more as the 
disclosures of the Westminster Gazette, the unwonted compliments 
of the Nation, the enthusiasm of the Manchester Guardian, the 
expectations of the Daily News were so many alarm-bells that 
aroused a slumbering Coalition, stayed the devastating statesman- 
ship of the Anglo-American combine, and saved something from 
the wreck. At the end of March the world was actually on the 
verge of the “Independent Labour Party Peace” of which 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald had boasted unless M. Clemenceau 
preferred to break up the Conference, as some shrewd observers 
anticipated. Naturally our Whigs were elated that their sovereign 
recipe for all European woes, “Sacrifice your allies to your 
enemies,” should be accepted by a British Government returned 
to power on a different platform. To win the peace after losing 
the elections seemed a stroke of luck beyond their wildest dreams, 
and proportionate was their gratitude to the giver of this unex- 
pected favour. 

If only they had been able to bottle the great news and allow 
patriotic England to linger in its Fool’s Paradise! Let us not 
be ungrateful for the Westminster Gazette’s persistency in publish- 
ing sensational interviews by its Paris Correspondent with a “ high 
authority,”’ who was so intimately acquainted not only with our 
Prime Minister’s actions but with his intentions as to be indis- 
tinguishable from him. It is now no longer disputed that he was 
the indiscreet personage who confided to the semi-official organ of 
“the Old Gang” sentiments not unworthy of Lord Haldane at 
his worst. This same “ high authority,” alias Mr. Lloyd George, 
proclaimed the “ spirit of surprising moderation ” that had come 
over him and that would inspire the Peace Terms. He scouted 
the idea that “ anything is good enough for the Huns ” as “ falla- 
cious and perilous doctrine.” Germany must be left without a 
casus belli—that was the burden of the song then chanted in the 
Rue Nitot. “Germany must not be left with a grievance.” It 
would be wasting the readér’s time to emphasize the utter childish- 
ness, not to say senselessness, of those who thought and talked 
thus—who imagined that you could deprive the German Empire of 
Alsace-Lorraine, reconstitute Poland, eliminate German sea-power, 
divide her mercantile marine, annex her overseas empire, and 
“abolish Conscription” without aggrieving her. According to 
these simpletons she would only bécome “ aggrieved” when the 
Allies solidified their settlement by taking securities for the enemy's 
good behaviour. Such, however, was the Lloyd George policy, and 
the correspondent to whom the “ high authority ” communicated 
the great secret rejoiced at the stand of the British Delegation for 
“the cleanest possible peace ”’—i.e. a Westminster Gazelte peace. 
Enchanted with his first essay, the “ high authority ” accorded 
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a second interview to the same journalist, when he elaborately 
explained (see Westminster Gazette, March 31) why, contrary to 
the belief of innocent Coalition Members of Parliament, Germany 
would not be made to pay, the esctatic interviewer adding on his own, 
“Certainly there will be some disappointment, but it is inevitable. 
_.. We shall get something . . . but certainly the question of 
indemnities, in the sense of going beyond the mere payment of 
material damage, is not even posed [my italics]. Therefore, on this 
as on other points, we shall be moderate.” This was the purport 
of “a long and interesting talk”? with the “high authority ” 

that has never been repudiated in any particular, and which is 

yet more interesting to-day than at the time, because the published 

epitome of the Peace Terms confirms the correspondent’s account 

of British policy on indemnities—as indicated or “ explicated ” 

by his “ high authority.” It is, unfortunately, at variance with 

Mr. Lloyd George’s oration in the House of Commons on April 16, 

extolled by the faithful as “ the greatest Parliamentary triumph.” 

The historian—unless meanwhile made a peer or a baronet at 

the Peace celebrations—may be disposed to schedule that utter- 

ance “among wilful diffusions of political error with regard to a 
matter of fact.” 

These Westminster Gazette revelations coincided with agreeable 
rumours of President Wilson’s and Mr. Lloyd George’s anxiety to 
“ recognize ” Lenin and Trotsky government in some shape or form. 
Of this curious episode particulars were supplied by the Daily News’ 
Paris Correspondent which were not disposed of by the suggestio 
falst with which they were met in the House of Commons. The 
Nation could hardly credit the evidence of its senses. For w 
months it had treated Mr. Lloyd George as the Evil One, affecting 
to regard him as a British Clemenceau who really wanted to 
secure Civilization against Kultur, and here he was doing all 
the things most dear to the Defeatist’s heart. In its glee the 
Nation no longer inquired why Mr. Lloyd George should occupy 
Mr. Asquith’s rightful place or why Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was not 
British Foreign Minister. On April 5 the Nation—so called on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle—disclaimed the prevailing “ pessi- 
mism ” concerning the coming Peace because “ there is at least some 
hope of a fairly moderate settlement,” i.e. one repulsive to our 
Allies and gratifying to Germany. ‘‘ Wayfarer ” gave his readers 
this version of the activities of the Chameleon of the Rue Nitot, 
which may be commended to gullible Members of Parliament— 
the reader might suppose he was reading a German newspaper's 
account of the operations of a German statesman, not an English 
panegyric on English, or rather Welsh, statesmanship : 


Probably Mr. Lloyd George has destroyed or disintegrated the extreme French 
designs of annexing Danzig and the “corridor” to Poland, annexing the Saar Valley 
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(instead of hpyothecating its coal), fixing up one “independent”? State on the left 
bank of the Rhine, or a “* Rheno-Westphalian ” Republic on the right and left banks, 
a second in Schleswig-Holstein, and a third with Hamburg as the centre. Here, as 
in the Polish question, I imagine, he took the lead, and with eventual American aid 
has managed to tear the crazy web asunder. The Saar Valley will not be annexed; 
only the coal will be taken for a specified period, the Rhine territory will be disarmed, 
but not occupied or forcibly “‘ neutralized.” Eventually, therefore, the peace, though 
it may well be a bit of patchwork, may not be so outrageous that Germany will 
refuse to sign, and risk the loss, by a renewed blockade, of ten millions of her people. 
The best news of all is that, though the amended draft of the League will not contain 
any representative element, it will definitely provide for co-opting Germany and 
Russia, and enlarging the governing Five to Seven. 


This further light was thrown on “ the equally crucial question of 
indemnities ” by Mr. Lloyd George’s latest admirer : 

The shadow of the follies of the Election rests on us and on the Prime Minister, 
** Everybody ” knows now that Germany cannot “ pay.”’ But ‘everybody ” has not 
told “anybody.” So an explosion is inevitable, and in the disappearance of the 
theory of punitive or even serious indemnities, a false situation falls with a crash, and 
with a grave reaction on French politics and ours. 


A week later the Nation was in the same happy mood, “ Way- 
farer ” announcing (Nation, April 12) : 

I am sure we shall all forget our quarrels with Mr. George in the pleasure with 
which we shall learn from his lips that when testing-time comes he can act like a man 
of action and speak like a man of feeling. . . . If Mr. George has learned wisdom, 
and if he is now travelling on the one road along which Europe can hope to find 
salvation, all that is Liberal and progressive (and let me add magnanimous) in 
politics will inevitably rally to his side. There is now no other available instrument 
of an enlightened policy. 

This was on the eve of the Premier's Parliamentary demonstra- 
tion on April 16, when the Coalition resumed its Fool’s Paradise 
on Mr. Lloyd George’s denial of every rumour and his diatribe 
against Lord Northclifie. On that occasion he played his usual 
role of injured innocent whom only a malignant could suspect, 
accentuated by this fervent but deceptive declaration: “I am 
here to say that all the outlines of peace we have ever given to 
the public and asked them to make sacrifices to obtain—every 
pledge we have given with regard to what we pressed for insertion 
in the Peace Terms, is incorporated in the demands which have 
been put forward by the Allies.” This was intended to mean, 
and the House of Commons so interpreted it—and it was so 
interpreted by the entire Downing Street Press the next day— 
that the Prime Minister had been faithful to the pledges on the 
strength of which he won the elections, particularly that Germany 
would foot our War Bill—all the more as the orator specifically re- 
ferred to “ these pledges” then being published in the newspapers : 
“T am going to issue an invitation to some enterprising news- 
paper that when the Peace terms, the Peace demands put forward 
by the Allies, come to be published there should be published in 
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parallel columns the pledges and the promises made by the 
Government.” No one could reasonably infer from this—no one 
was intended to infer—that the British Empire would not get a 
penny of Indemnity from Germany. Only those behind the 
scenes could guess the terrible reality—namely, that one reason we 
are to bear this ruinous burden is because our Prime Minister and 
chief Plenipotentiary made no serious effort to alleviate it, while 
the whole Governmental influence was cast against our so much 
as presenting our bill. We can understand that President Wilson, 
dependent as he is for his political position on the Anglophobe 
elements in the United States, should seek to cripple a commercial 
rival—who for two and a half years fought the common battle of 
Civilization which America was “‘ too proud” to share—but we 
cannot understand what excuse can be made for Mr. Lloyd George’s 
betrayal of his trust by joining forces with the American Delegation 
in enabling the enemy to escape the only penalty that will cure a 
people of prey of their mania for falling upon any neighbours whom 
they deem to be weaker and more unprepared than themselves. 
The reader may reject this interpretation of the Peace 
Terms, which, though communicated to the German Parliament, 
were on May 20 still denied to the British Parliament. Never- 
theless, he or she will find whenever they are published that, 
whatever ‘“‘ eye-wash” may have been introduced for Parlia- 
mentary and electioneering purposes, there is no practical provision 
for the fulfilment of the Prime Minister’s a with the country, 
which there has never been any attempt to execute at any stage 
of the negotiations. If Mr. Lloyd George had told us last December, 
“T am opposed to making Germany pay one penny of our War 
Bill,” he would not be where he now is, but he would have spoken 
the truth and we should be no worse off. As it is, insult has been 
added to injury by our being saddled with Pacifists who pose as 
Patriots. Pacifists without the pose would have done less harm 
than those who sold the pass in Paris. 


L. J. MaxsE 
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THE CLASH OF CHURCH AND STATE 
IN CANADA 


It may possibly disconcert some people to hear Canada spoken of 
as a home of medizvalism: they find it hard to believe that a 
large part of the great, go-ahead Western Dominion is still a sort 
of Papal preserve, a home of reactionary and obscurantist cleri- 
calism that would have done credit to the times of Boniface VIII. 
That the principles of the Syllabus should actuate the real rulers 
of a Province of the British Empire in the twentieth century may 
sound an incredible proposition, but it is nevertheless true. 
Canada in these respects furnishes us with an object-lesson : her 
history points a moral for the Empire at large, to which English- 
men will, if they are wise, pay due heed. Before, however, 
entering on my main theme | am reluctantly compelled to preface 
my remarks with a few observations of a personal nature. My 
attitude in this matter is not, as has been suggested, that of a 
“ Toronto Orangeman”’: * I am merely an Englishman who has 
made three trips to Canada (aggregating nearly a year), and who 
is a close student of Canadian affairs. My views, therefore, 
whether right or wrong, are nothing more than those of the 
keenly interested looker-on—who is also said to see most of the 
game—amd they are, at any rate, wholly free from partisan, racial, 
or sectarian bias. I confess to feeling, as most Englishmen feel, 
keenly disappointed that the French-Canadians should as a body 
—though with certain splendid exceptions—have failed so signally 
in their duty to their two Mother Countries during the war ; but 
I fully admit the validity of the plea that they were not free 
agents, and that if they had not been misled by their priests 
they would have given a much better account of themselves. 

A voyage up or down the St. Lawrence (the writer has made 
it several times) between the ocean and Montreal is an interesting 
experience which leaves a lasting impression on the mind. 
Ascending the royal river the great Atlantic liner anchors under 
the guardian heights of Quebec, an outlying rampart of feudalism, 

* The February Month, also, commenting on some correspondence in the Saturday 


Review, denounces me as “an Orange fanatic” engaged in “ advertising a prepos- 
terous no-Popery book”—which, by the way, I have not so far written ! 
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crowned with its noble citadel and hallowed by stirring memories 
of British and Canadian prowess. Leaving the picturesque city 
the steamer winds in and out between the mudbanks and shoals, 
and one has the impression of slowly moving through a dead 
land. The spirit of medizvalism seems to be hovering around : 
“You sort of feel it in your bones,” as an American put it. A 
few “shacks” (log cabins) and villages dotted about here and 
there, with an excessive proportion of “churches, break the mono- 
tony of the landscape; but all nature seems asleep, and the 
evidences of man’s activities are few and far between. A few 
days later, as the C.P.R. takes the westbound traveller across the 
wide prairie, the scene changes. The population may be equally 
scanty, but on either side are signs of human life, of human 
energy and industry: and the disparity between the conditions 
in the two sections of country cannot wholly be explained by 
differences of soil and climate. I now propose to give a short 
sketch of the forces which have been at work for three centuries 
in the Province of Quebec, and of their influence to-day on the 
destinies of the great Dominion. 

Let me begin by pointing out that the Roman Church in 
Quebec has enjoyed under British rule greater powers and 
privileges than it was ever accorded under the rule of the French. 
The Gallican Church, which prevailed in France during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, allowed supremacy to Rome 
in the domain of faith, but gave the Pope plainly to understand 
that in temporal concerns the Papacy had no voice. Louis XIV 
and Louis XV * would never have allowed he religious Orders in 
Quebec Province the extraordinary licence and privileges which, 
from their modest beginnings under the Treaty of Paris in 1763, 
have been continually enlarged under successive indulgent Govern- 
ments. Much of the legislation in favour of the Church was 
obtained by log-rolling, wire-pulling, and more direct personal 
inducements, as well as what Mr. Sellar (who is very severe on 
the Protestant Ontario Members from 1861 to 1867) calls “ the 
miserable devices of shifty politicians”; and the privileges thus 
obtained have been grossly abused. The Church has encroached 
more and more on the State’s domain, frequently overpassing the 
limits of the law, and to her meddling in public and private life 
there seems no end. Certain writers, lay and clerical, Catholic 
and High Church Anglican, object to the phrase “ ecclesiastical 
pretensions,” so I will give a few samples mostly culled from 
recent actions and pronouncements of the Quebec episcopate, 
showing what people in Canada mean by the words. They make 


* For numerous examples of the stringent edicts issued by these monarchs with 
& view to curbing the pretensions of the Church and the Orders, see The Tragedy of 
Quebec, third edition, p. 247, by Robert Sellar. 
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it quite clear that we are not here dealing with dead issues, mere 
antiquarian viewx jeu interesting only to students, as so many 
people wrongly imagine, but with very live political problems, 
The Church still makes no secret of her claim to stand above the 
State, she loses no opportunity even in these days of asserting 
her freedom from control by the civil power in matters vital to 
the public welfare. We cannot sufficiently admire the naive 
candour of the Bishop of Trois Riviéres, who pointed out to his 


flock that “a constitutional Government, by entrusting full) 


legislative power to a Parliament, places a very dangerous weapon 
in the hands of its members”! But the worthy prelate only 
spoke the mind of his Church. A collective Episcopal Pastoral 
issued in 1896 described the Church as “ sovereign in itself and 
standing above the State,” and the right of bishops to dictate 
to the citizen his voting was clearly indicated: “It is not the 
Church that is comprised in the State; it is the State that is 
comprised in the Church.” The Bishop of Rimouski told a 
correspondent that if he voted according to his conscience, and 
against the order of his bishop, he would sin grievously and 
render himself unworthy of the Sacraments. The bishop’s prede- 
cessor asserted that the refusal of the Sacraments in connexion 
with voting was a perfectly legal proceeding : to say the contrary 
was false and opposed to the teaching of the Church. Another 
prelate said that 1t was useless for a Catholic to attempt to resist, 
for if he did so, and disobeyed the hierarchy, he ceased to be a 
Catholic.* Sir A. T. Galt, the representative of the Quebec 
minority in the debates on the Confederation Act in 1867 (which 
he supported), cites in a pamphlet, quoted by Mr. Sellar, several 
instances of the dangers which menaced that minority. A Quebec 
judge laid it down as law that, since priests belong to a special 
order, they were above the law and beyond the jurisdiction of the 
courts. The annotator of the Quebec Statutes inserted in the mar- 
ginal notes, ‘* The decrees of the Pope are binding” (The Tragedy 
of Quebec, p. 178). A Government cae the temerity to intro- 
duce a Bill to amend the Education Act. The Archbishop of Quebec 
sent for the Premier and expressed his disapproval and indignation 
at its introduction without his being first consulted. The Bill 
was promptly dropped, and the Archbishop extracted a promise, 
which is still observed, that before any measure affecting education 
was introduced it should be submitted to him and obtain his 
approval. In 1888 the Ultramontane-Nationalist Premier of 
Quebec, M. Honoré Mercier, brought forward a measure which 
_ the Jesuits a large money compensation in lieu of their 
ands which had been confiscated at the time of the British 


* See The Race Question in Canada, by a thoroughly impartial French writer, 
M. André Siegfried. 
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Conquest.* Before introducing the Bill Mercier visited Rome 
and submitted his proposition to the Pope, who ratified it: the 
preamble to the Bill recognized the Pope’s authority, and Mercier 
during the debate reminded the Catholic Members that their 
allegiance was due first to the head of their Church, and that the 
Pope had approved of the resolution before them: if they did 
not make restitution to the Church the members of the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature would expose themselves to spiritual 
penalties. In 1867 certain members declined to support Con- 
federation until the scheme had been submitted to the Pope and 
received his approval. In 1899 the Marchand Liberal Ministry 
wanted to introduce certain reforms designed to strengthen the 
State’s control over educational matters. “ The Church’s opposi- 
tion,” says M. Siegfried, “‘ was downright and decisive : a telegram 
{my italics] from Rome called upon “Marchand to abandon the 
idea,’ and even a Liberal Premier had to give way! The Arch- 
bishop of Montreal told his flock in 1896 that “the sovereign 
Pontiff gives it as a rule to follow” that the elector must vote as 
the Vatican and his bishops tell him. I give only a few samples, 
but they suffice to show the sort of thing which non-Catholic 
Canadians are up against: they also prove that the spiritual 
weapons wielded by Rome to-day are by no means the mere 
“rusty tools * they are commonly supposed to be. 

The Church’s chief instrument of consolidating and increasing 
her power in Quebec, as everywhere else, is education, and the 
school has therefore become the chief bone of contention, the 
great prize to be struggled for by the opposing forces. The 
French-Canadian Episcopate has always followed the Roman 
tradition in asserting the Church’s right to have complete control 
over the schools and what is taught in them. The Papal Syllabus 
of, 1870 affirms that “if any one says that all direction of the 
public schools must be confided to the hands of the civil authority 

. let him be accursed.” The Archbishop of Quebec, inter- 
preting the Syllabus, laid it down that the Church, “ by its divine 
institution, must have to itself alone the direction of the schools,” 
even in the teaching of the natural sciences! The priests control 
all the Catholic schools in the Province, with the results that we 
see in Ireland and every other country where Rome holds sway. 
Mr. W. H. Moore, the author of The Clash, an able statement of 
the Catholic case, gives us some fairly reassuring statistics as to 
the attendance at these schools, but there do not appear to be 
any separate figures for the benighted rural districts, and he does 
not greatly enlighten us as to the quality of the education pro- 
vided. Most authorities, including Goldwin Smith and the 
judicious Frenchman, M. Siegfried, give a most distressing account 

* The History of Canada, by Hugh E. Egerton, M.A, p. 332. 
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of the results obtained, and Mr. Sellar states that a majority of 
the country people cannot read, and only a few can write. Goldwin 
Smith, writing in 1891,* said that the mayor of a town could not 
always write, and he quotes a French-Canadian journalist of eminence 
to the effect that not one man in twenty in a rural district could 
read, and not one in fifty could write. The rural school com- 
mittees consist of worthy but ignorant peasants; many of the 
teachers are without diplomas, and in 1907 there were 4331 
uncertificated lay teachers belonging to religious Orders. The 
committees grumble at paying women teachers 500 francs a 
year: 350 francs is a not uncommon salary (it is sometimes as 
low as 200), and this is said to be often too much, having regard 
to their qualifications. They teach the catechism, preparation for 
the first communion, the doctrine, ritual, and liturgy of the 
Roman Church, but little else. Small wonder that the poor 
habitant cannot compete with his more fortunate Protestant rivals, 
or that a deputation from the Montreal Trades Council interviewed 
the Quebec Premier in 1916 and told him that “all the good 
positions are held by Protestants because of the imperfect educa- 
tion of the rural French-Canadians, and their inability to speak 
English.” What better evidence could we have of the fact that 
the Roman Church acts not only as a factor of disunion but as a 
blight on the mental and moral development of the unlucky 
beings committed to her care, and that her deficiencies in this 
respect are gravely detrimental to the Empire and the world 
at large ? 

Nor, when he emerges from the pupil stage, does the French- 
Canadian escape the benumbing influence on mind and will of 
Papal sacerdotalism. All higher education, literature, the Press, 
and the theatre are under clerical censorship. Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, visiting her compatriots in Montreal, found herself and 
her plays banned by its bishops, and was saluted by the submissive 
faithful with showers of stones and eggs. Freedom of thought, 
speech, and even conscience is suppressed ; general ignorance is 
studiously fostered as a buttress to clerical authority ; and, as 
we know to our cost, the weight of this obscurantist power was 
flung, with disastrous results, against us and our Allies during 
the war. The Quebec clergy have an “Index” of their own, 
which bans the works of such authors as Renan, De Musset, and 
Zola, and many less questionable books and articles by people 
adjudged guilty of ‘immoral [that is, anti-Catholic] writings.” 
Condemnation from the pulpit can ruin a book or a newspaper. 
“We forbid the faithful of our diocese to sell, buy, read, or keep 
this newspaper, the Débats,” said the Archbishop of Montreal ; 
and the poor Débats (of Quebec) disappeared under the interdict. 

* Canada and the Canadian Question, p. 13. 
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Even so sterling a periodical as the Revue des Deux Mondes was 
condemned in the clerical Press. Membership of a literary and 
scientific society, the Institut Canadien, and the reading of its 
Annual, was condemned by the Pope under penalty of the depriva- 
tion of Sacraments. Theology is made a test of fitness for secular 


- occupations. For instance, Quebec medical students might learn 


a good deal about medicine in Paris, but progressive France must 
be avoided as a centre of corruption and impiety, and the know- 
ledge which the budding Galens of the Dominion might acquire 
there would be too dearly purchased at the cost of weakening 
their faith. The “ trip abroad,” with its enlightening influences, 
is discouraged in Quebec no less than in Ireland. Better far be 
attended by an inferior physician with sound theological views 
than by a heretic who knows his job thoroughly. Similarly, i in 
Ireland orthodoxy is a prime qualification for a pig-killer, and a 
butter-maker’s religious opinions are accounted by the Church as 
more important than his skill in making butter; indeed, the 
analogy between the conditions prevailing in Ireland and Quebec 
is complete almost throughout. 

Reading about these things, or discussing them with Canadian 
friends, one rubs one’s eyes and wonders whether the facts do not 
relate to some petty Italian province under a Pope of the Church’s 
golden Middle Age, instead of to a thriving Dominion of the 
modern progressive West. The immoral bargain which the British 
Government made with the Roman Church in Ireland has been 
made also in Canada. The State in each country has surrendered 
its authority in many vital matters to the clerics, in consideration 
of the latter keeping the people submissive and quiet. The 
superficial advantages of the system are obvious, but such 
cowardly abdication by a Government of its essential nghts only 
postpones the inevitable day of reckoning. Meanwhile the people 
and the country suffer greatly, and the more progressive sections 
of the population end by rising furiously against clerical domina- 
tion. Fierce and protracted squabbling, which at times has 
brought the Dominion near the verge of civil war, has been the 
natural outcome in Canada. Ontario is now the chief battlefield, 
but the perilously embittered conflicts over the school question 

in Manitoba (1896), and in the North-West Provinces (1905), 
vein to emphasize still more strongly the dangers of the present 
situation and the urgent need of a speedy settlement. The 
Protestants stand up for free, obligatory, undenominational 
education given in the English tongue, and clear of clerical control. 
The French-Canadians insist that Catholic doctrine shall be taught 
along with secular subjects, in the French language, and in schools 
set apart for them; and they demand that this teaching shall 
be subsidized by Protestants, to whom it is highly repugnant. 
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They say, quite truly, that French Catholics have to contribute 
to Protestant schools in Quebec, but they omit all reference to 
the fact that there is no parallel between the two cases, and that 
when Mother Church secured, under the British North America 
Act of 1867, subsidized separate schools for Catholics in Ontario 
at the cost of contributing to Protestant schools in Quebec, she 
got, as usual, very much the best of the bargain. The Protestant 
schools in Quebec are public schools, undenominational to all 
intents and purposes, and wholly unsectarian in aim. If, as I 
believe is the case, the Quebec Catholics ungrudgingly pay their 
share of the State subsidies to Protestant schools it is because 
they know that it is to the interest of the Province that the people 
who contribute most to its material prosperity should have a 
sound education ; and they also know that the schools are not 
used for proselytizing or other objectionable purposes. 

The French schools in Ontario, on the other hand, are separate 
schools—rightly so termed, because they are inimical to unity 
and foster separatism: they are purely Church schools wholly 
controlled by the clergy, and, being used by the priests as 
instruments for spreading the Church’s influence, they become 
forcing-houses of sectionalism with all its harmful consequences. 
Canadians say that they serve to erect partition-walls between 
the races, to keep the children apart from Protestant children, 
and to hinder that unification which is the patriot’s aim and the 
country’s most vital need. They strangle sound education, “ drill 
the rising generation in the doctrines and practices of a sect ” ; 
and non-Catholic Canadians protest against being forced to 
contribute towards instruction of this very undesirable kind, 
which runs counter to all their most cherished hopes and ideals. 
The conflict at present rages round Regulation 17 of the Ontario 
School Code—a somewhat dry topic, but one fraught with 
momentous issues—which determines the use of French as the 
language of instruction and communication in the separate, but 
subsidized, schools of the Province. While insisting that English 
is to be the main language used in teaching, the regulation pro- 
vides that instruction may also, in certain circumstances, be 
given in French. In a sense, therefore, the regulation established 
bilingual schools for French children, but insisted that they should 
be taught English. It is alleged against the French clericals 
that, while pretending to be satisfied with bilingual teaching, they 
are really seeking to oust English and make French the language 
used in their schools. The Frenchmen say that their national 
language and customs are being endangered, and that Regula- 
tion 17 virtually proscribes French for purposes of all general 
education, and that “ the suppression of their language is a blow 
aimed at the race and the sanctities of hearth and home.” 
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Ontario Protestants reply that bilingualism is an impediment to 
national union, that the priests are using the bogy of danger to 
national customs and language as a means of thrusting sectarianism 
into the free and undenominational school system which the 
people favour, and of bolstering up one particular form of religious 
opinion. They argue, further, that, as English is the language 
of the British Empire and of 110,000,000 inhabitants of North 
America, it ought also to be the one State, or official, language 
of the Dominion. Enlightened French-Canadians are in accord 
with this view, and M. Taschereau, Minister of Labour and 
Public Works in Quebec, advised his fellow-countrymen the other 
day to cease fighting about “ bilingual cant,” and to turn their 
attention towards educating their children in English. Ontario 
also complains of priestly proselytizing, pamphleteering, and 
other mischief-making ; she declares that the State has no right 
to constitute itself judge of spiritual truth and religious belief, or 
to grant special privileges to a particular sect; that Roman 
(Catholic teaching is exclusive and reactionary, and turns out 
inefficient citizens; and, lastly, that if the French-Canadians 
want teaching of this kind they ought at any rate to pay for it 
themselves. 

The only rational way out of the impasse would seem to lie 
through a purely undenominational school system everywhere 
outside the Province of Quebec. Denominational agreements never 
work smoothly ; people always fight over their interpretation. 
The secular school works well in America: Catholics are fairly 
content with it there, and give their children religious instruction 
in private institutions or the home. One thing alone seems 
certain: Canada must, by one means or another, put an end to 
the present intolerable state of strife and bickering which is a 
perpetual menace to the unity and welfare of the Dominion. 
The war has given Canadians, as it has given other nations and 
individuals, a broader outlook on national and individual life. 
Canada hopes to see all her sons rise above the narrow parti- 
cularism, the isolation, and obscurantism which seem inseparable 
from Romanism, and to terminate the eternal squabbling which 
is the inevitable outcome of sectarian prejudice. She wants all 
classes and creeds in her vast territories to have a proper educa- 
tion, their spiritual and mental faculties to be fully developed, so 
that each and all may play a man’s part in the great world-drama 
of to-day. She looks forward to the time when they shall have 
outgrown the petty feuds and rivalries of the past, and a united 
nation shall march onwards, as one man, intent upon the nobler 
victories which yet remain to be won. But before this great 
ideal is attained many obstacles must be removed, and much 
out-of-date machinery has got to be scrapped. A modern State 
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cannot tolerate a Pope or a Church dictating (whether by tele- 
graph or otherwise) to its Legislatures or statesmen on matters 
of purely domestic or foreign policy, pursuing within its borders 
the mischievous plan of governing men by dividing them, or 
compelling its citizens under threats of purgatorial pains to 
perform their civic duties at the bidding of an alien hierarchy. 

I do not for a moment say that there have not been, or that 
there may not be still, faults on both sides which have contributed 
to the present trouble. The Orangeman is not always a particu- 
larly pleasant person (my Catholic friends think I am an Orange- 
man !), and his attitude towards the French minority is sometimes 
the reverse of conciliatory. As the stronger party, Protestants 
can afford to be generous—if only the Church does not, by its 
conduct, make generosity impossible. The talk about “ racial 

arrogance ’’ is, In my opinion, greatly exaggerated. No sensible 
person in these days feels racially arrogant towards our gallant 
Allies, the French : if Ontario is occasionally supercilious towards 
the habitant it is not because he is French (he comes of good old 
Norman stock), but because he is illiterate and undeveloped. 
Mr. Sellar, who is alleged to have (like the writer) the ‘“ Toronto 
Orangeman’s attitude,” is emphatic on this point. Educate the 
English boy, he says, as the French boy is educated, and we 
should see that race has little to do with it. “‘ Both peoples are 
essentially the same: it is the black robes who stand between 
kindred peoples”’ (The Tragedy of Quebec, p. 273). Even in Quebec, 
M. Siegfried says, “ the situation is exactly that of two separate 
nations kept apart by a definite frontier and having as little 
intercourse as possible: that is the price of the peace which 
prevails in the schools of Quebec.” 

Every nation in these days, if it would endure and prosper, 
must seek peace and ensue it: it must preserve unity or perish. 
Communities of men and women insulated, according to the 
dogmas they respectively favour, in denominational compart- 
ments, do not fit in with the democratic scheme: everything 
tending to perpetuate divisions must be combated resolutely. 
Canadian Ultramontanes and Jesuits must be induced to abandon 
the warfare which, from the Treaty of Paris onwards, they have 
waged against their Protestant fellow-creatures. In the old days 
the Jesuits launched their Indian converts in scalping-parties 
against the Puritan New-Englanders, connived at the torture of 
prisoners, and gave liberal bounties for heretic scalps. “ You 
burn your enemies: God does the same,” they said to the red 
fiends whom they egged on to the work of slaughter. The Pro- 
testant farmer at his plough, “ the Puritan maid tripping her way 
to the church on the hill,’ were shot or tomahawked freely by 
these “ converts to Christianity,” who acted on the orders of the 
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holy men who converted them. Let it be added that the Puritans 
were forced, in self-defence, to retaliate in kind. Men saw, like 
Dante, ‘‘ the face of Heaven with shame o’erspread,” and “ the 
Kingdom of God transformed into the image of Hell.” The same 
internecine warfare is carried on to-day between the rival creeds, 
though with more civilized methods and weapons; but we may 
be permitted to hope that this truly deplorable state of things 
is not irremediable. The language barrier could be easily sur- 
mounted, the gap formed by racial prejudice bridged, with a little 
mutual forbearance and goodwill : it is the creed-instinct which is 
the real root of these detestable rancours. Why should Canadian 
Catholics and Protestants—fellow-citizens of no mean city, breath- 
ing a common air and owing a common allegiance—live apart and 
herded, as it were, in separate cages, like two hostile communities ? 
Why, in Ireland, are Ulsterman and Hibernian, who ought to 
be working together for their own and their country’s good, for 
ever by the ears? Religion is certainly not the only reason in 
either case ; but does not the trouble mainly arise because, in 
both countries, certain people claim to be possessed of special 
and exclusive enlightenment concerning certain highly debatable 
matters, and insist on ramming their pretended infallibility down 
reluctant throats? ‘“‘ Men fight, not against the general enemy, 
evil, but amongst themselves,” says Carlyle; and the cynic, 
exclaims, ‘“‘ Behold, how these Christians love one another!” It 
was the opinion of an ancient Irish sage that “ there ought to be 
no contention concerning the gods”; and he showed himself a 
wiser man than our irreconcilable sectarians of to-day with their 
everlasting discords. 


Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum ! 


Happily the political clericalism which artificially creates and 
maintains these antipathies is not really religion at all, but a 
hideous travesty of religion: indeed, able Catholic practitioners 
prescribe religion as the only real cure for clericalism. The world 
may take comfort from the reflection that the ability of eccle- 
siastics to work all this mischief is surely weakening. The day 
that has dawned full of promise, as we trust, for the future of 
mankind, is the twilight of medizvalism: the dream of sectarian 
absolutism faded away when the Allies chased the Hun from the 
Tavaged fields of France. It is not without reason that the 
Quebec ecclesiastics dread the infusion of that larger national 
- sa which they know must be fatal to the secular sovereignty 
they have so long usurped : it would be a terrible thing for them 
if the habitant became more enlightened and fraternized like a 
sensible person with his Protestant neighbour. The Church in 
these times is in a very uneasy position. Some seventeenth- 
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century writer, if my memory serves me, described her as a 
latter-day Issachar (he made, and I make, no allusion to the 
animal which Issachar is said to resemble) couching down between 
two burdens, the spiritual and temporal power. Unfortunately, 
it is the second of these responsibilities, the one wholly outalll 
her legitimate sphere, with which she is mainly preoccupied. The 
Jesuit-Ultramontanes, into whose hands she has committed her 
destinies, are now busy guiding her down the road to ruin. In 
their narrow zeal for lording it over “‘ a parish of bigots ” they 
appear to have forgotten the true meaning of the word “ Catholic,” 
They cannot see that the world has no further use for the clerical 
strait-waistcoat. 
E. M. 
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THE AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT 


THERE can be little doubt that if the war had lasted another 
, year or eighteen months the American Army would have counted 
among the first-rate armies of the world. When the war came 
to an end it was learning hard and fast. It had excellent material, 
men of magnificent physique and splendid courage, who only 
needed longer training and that understanding of its value and 
purpose which can only be obtained in actual warfare. In another 
year the American officers and N.C.O.’s would have learnt the 


lesson that modern warfare has a resemblance to certain games, 
since it is only by following definite methods, which are not in 
themselves obvious, that proficiency can be attained. Perhaps, 
also, experience would have taught American Staff officers the 
rinciples of modern scientific war and enabled them to profit 

ly by the military knowledge purchased by Great Britain and 
France at so terrible a cost. Unfortunately, in war as in life, 
every one must pay for his own experience at his own cost. Chacun 
doit payer son experience. It was as difficult for the United States 
to take advantage of what Great Britain and France had learnt 
in four years of war as for a child to learn wisdom from an old 
man’s counsel. 

In September 1919 the American Army had nearly reached 
the level attained by our armies in the Somme Battle of 1916. 
There was still a terrible want of cohesion between the infantry 
and the artillery. I have often heard American infantry officers 
who had served under British and French command complain 
that they had received no assistance from their guns in this 
Argonne—Meuse Battle. Their attitude was very much that of 
the French infantryman towards the gunner before the Somme 
Battle. At the beginning of the war the fantassin was inclined 
to regard the artilleur as an enemy, since he so often suffered from 
French shells. After the first few days of the Somme Battle 
the infantry sent a special message to the artillery expressing its 
gratitude for the assistance received from the guns. 

In former wars military tactics remained stationary; in 
modern warfare they are in a state of perpetual evolution. As 
M. Bidou, the brilliant French critic, said in the Bulletin des 
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Armées de la République, “ A century ago tactics changed every 
ten years; in the present war they have changed every six 
months.” New weapons, new methods of combat, new means 
of communication are continually being developed, and it is in 
their scientific application that lies the test of the modern army, 
In April 1917, when the United States came into the war, there 
had been an extraordinary change in tactics since August 1914, 
Unfortunately, a new army could not begin learning at the stage 
which its allies had reached; it had to serve its apprenticeship 
and begin again at the beginning, making almost the same mistakes 
as we made. Every nation has a strong natural indisposition to 
learn from another, and it is only at the price of human life that 
experience in war can be gained. 

The Argonne—Meuse Battle, which began on September 26, 
1918, and ended with the Armistice of November 11, is the only 
large-scale operation engaged in by the United States Army under 
its own command ; it is, in fact, the only operation from which 
it is possible to form a judgment of the quality of that army and 
the Staff work of its High Command. The Saint-Mihiel offensive 
offered no such criterion. The plans of that attack were drawn up, 
or at any rate revised, by the French General Staff, and French 
veteran troops took a considerable part in the action. Moreover, 
the reduction of that salient was a strictly local operation with 
limited objectives, and the assault was never intended to be carried 
forward against the entrenchments that the enemy had constructed 
across the base of the salient at the same time as the Hinden- 
burg positions. In truth, the Germans had no particular object 
in staying at Saint-Mihiel. By withdrawing they shortened their 
line at a moment when man-power was their greatest weakness. 
The value of the salient was mainly offensive, and the time had 
long passed when Germany could think of undertaking serious 
offensive operations. 

The success at Saint-Mihiel created a certain amount of over- 
confidence. Those who did not take into account all the 
circumstances of the affair thought that the reduction of the 
salient might be ranked with the French victories round Verdun 
in the autumn and winter of 1916, which were operations con- 
ducted in the most scientific manner against an enemy endeavour- 
ing to hold his ground at any cost. On this point, however, the 
American troops who had fought on the Drath and British fronts 


and knew something of modern war had no illusions. They knew 
that the liaison between the artillery and the infantry was almost 
non-existent and that the organization of the Army was far from 
perfect. However, the operation succeeded, and the American 
military authorities showed an increasing tendency to trust to 
untrained native talent, both for Staff work and for training, 
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instead of profiting by the experience bought so dearly by the 
French and British. There were political considerations which 
made these authorities anxious to announce a purely American 
victory, and such considerations had at least as much influence 
on American war policy as they deserved. 

The American achievement in the Argonne-Meuse Battle was 
highly creditable to the courage and pertinacity of the young 
troops engaged. The attacking forces consisted of twenty-two 
American divisions (506,652 men) and four French divisions 
(36,000), while the special artillery and other arms employed 
brought up the total to 631,405 Americans and 138,000 Frenchmen, 
or 769,405 men in all. They were opposed by forty-six German 
divisions. 

The effectives of the American infantry employed may be 
reckoned at about 260,000 men. On September 26 the average 
German division could, at an outside estimate, put between 2500 
and 3000 rifles in line. At the time of the Armistice the average 
infantry strength of a division had been reduced to between 
1000 and 2000 rifles, and this strength was less than half of what 
it had been in March. A rough estimate of the German infantry 
employed against the Americans in this battle would give from 
120,000 to 130,000 rifles.* 

After forty-seven days the American Army, materially aided 
by the advance in Champagne of the French Army on its left, 
succeeded in reaching its objectives, clearing the Argonne Forest 
of the enemy, and cutting the all-important Méziéres-Montmédy 
milway-line. In the action the American casualties amounted to 
115,529 (including 15,599 killed) and the French casualties to 
about 7000, making a total of 122,529; 468 guns and 16,000 
prisoners were captured, more than half the number of prisoners 
being taken in the first two days. 

In Marshal Foch’s plan the American Army had a very impor- 
tant and difficult part to play. The Argonne—Meuse operations, 
which must be taken in connexion with the French operations in 
Champagne on the left, had two main objectives: first, the 
clearing of the Argonne Forest ; second, the cutting of the Méziéres— 
Montmédy line. The Argonne was a position that could defy a 
frontal attack, and the plan was for the French to drive forward 
on the west and the Americans on the east of the forest, until 
they threatened to envelop it on the north. This objective 
attained, the two armies were to continue to press forward on 
either side of the Bois de Bourgogne, the northern continuation 
of the Argonne, until the enemy was driven across the Meuse 


* According to the estimate of the French Intelligence Department, the strength 
of the German company was, on March 21, 120 men; on July 15, 70 to 90 men; and 
on November 1, 50. 
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and the Méziéres—Montmédy line was cut. This line was of vital 
importance to the enemy, since it was his main voie de rocade— 
that is, his chief line of communication parallel to the front, 
It was, in fact, his only line of retreat south of the Ardennes, and 
its interruption implied the collapse of all that part of the German 
Army on the west which depended on it for its communications, 
At a point of such strategic importance the enemy was bound to 
resist to the utmost, and it was clear that the German High 
Command would oppose to the American advance every man 
and gun that it could spare. An American victory would mean 
the destruction of the main pivot, on which a general retreat to 
the Meuse must be based. 

The Meuse heights between the river and the Argonne consist 
of a series of woods and rolling hills, which offered natural positions 
of great strength. The area was strongly fortified, though the 
positions in the rear of the front lines were unfinished. The 
Americans had a hard nut to crack, but on their side they had 
almost unlimited numbers. The Boche was approaching the last 
stage of exhaustion. There had been a general deterioration of 
his moral, and the German fighting man of September 26 was 
no longer the splendid soldier who advanced against the British 
and French on March 21. He had lost faith im his cause, and 
knew that all his sacrifices had been in vain. War-weary and 
disheartened, he was endeavouring to stave off defeat at the hands 
of an enemy numerically superior, whose confidence in victory 
was absolute. 

The whole battle affords a striking illustration of the fallen 
moral of the German Army. There were no counter-attacks on a 
large scale. It was not that the German Army was disorganized 
at the beginning of the battle, but the German commanders did 
not dare to call on their men for one of those desperate efforts 
which in the past had again and again saved the situation. They 
were compelled to adopt a purely defensive system of warfare, 
which was doomed to eventual collapse. Outnumbered as they 
were, they missed opportunity after opportunity of causing terrible 
loss to the Americans during the days of chaos which followed the 
first attack. The German reserves had almost disappeared under 
Foch’s terrific hammering, and at the end of the battle only one 
‘resh German division remained on the French front. 

The Germans had another handicap. They were very short 
of artillery ammunition, and were compelled to husband their 
shells carefully. They could not open that crushing fire upon 
the captured positions which in the past used to open the way 
to a counter-attack. They fired heavily on certain zones and at 
certain moments, but there was none of that continual pounding 
fire all along the line which in previous battles had made it so 
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costly to consolidate the captured positions. The troops on the 
American right suffered severely from the German batteries 
stationed in the woods on the other side of the Meuse. Asa whole, 
however, the German artillery-fire was not to be compared with 
what it had been in the past. The enemy was short of ammuni- 
tion because the rapid French and British advance had captured 
millions of shells, and even at the critical point where the Americans 
were attacking they could not afford to burn more ammunition 
than was absolutely necessary. 

Owing to the German shortage of shells, the percentage 
of American killed was very low in comparison with the number 
of wounded—15,000 out of a total casualty list of 115,000. More- 
over, the percentage of wounded who recovered almost immediately 
from their wounds was very high, some 80 per cent. being able to 
return to the fighting-line after a very short spell in hospital. 
The fact was that most of the wounds were bullet-wounds and 
not due to shell-splinters. The enemy had still an abundance 
of machine-gun ammunition, and it wag on his machine-guns that 
he based his whole defence. 

The Americans had the advantage of co-operating with a 
veteran French Army led by one of the most brilliant French 
commanders, General Gouraud. On September 30, while the 
Americans were still struggling desperately to straighten out their 
communications, General Gouraud was already threatening at 
two kilometres from Challerange the Valley of the Aire, which is 
the northern boundary of the Argonne Forest. It was not till a 
week later that the Americans came up into line on their side 
of the forest and forced the enemy to withdraw. From that 
time forward up to November 1 the French Army was always 
about six miles ahead of the Americans to the north, and its 
pressure gave valuable assistance to the troops which were 
struggling through the Kriemhilde-Stellung. 

The American soldier is as brave as any soldier in the world. 
He has magnificent dash and pertinacity, and the only trouble 
about him is that he is too brave. Nothing but long training and 
war experience can teach young troops that it is not everything 
to go forward blindly, disregarding casualties and obstacles 

‘until human nature can do no more. Both French and British 
had to learn this lesson; only an insignificant portion of the 
American Army had time to learn it. There was never any lack 
of courage in this war. What has been lacking is the faculty 
of using that courage to the best advantage. The best general is 
the commander who attains his object with the least possible 
loss of life, and the best soldier is the man who accomplishes the 
task assigned to him without taking unnecessary chances. 

Before September 1918 a certain number of American officers 
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had been trained as well as it was possible to train them in the 
time by French and British instructors. A French instructor 
said of them, “At least they can speak the military language”; 
that is to say, they had to a great extent absorbed the military 
point of view and realized the technical side of war. In the 
American Army, unfortunately, these men were not sent to the 
General Staff, nor, indeed, to the Army Corps Staffs; the result 
was that at the head of things the modern conceptions of war 
were not rightly understood and there was a considerable diffi- 
culty in communicating with the more highly trained French 
Stafis. As for the soldier, he had to make up by courage and 
weight of numbers for all that he had not had time to learn of 
scientific fighting. Their position was that of the best Italian 
troops. I remember, after an action on Monte Tomba in December 
1917, hearing a French Staff officer remark, “ The Italians are 
astonishingly brave. They try to do things which we should 
never dare—nor you British either—to ask our men to do. Our 
men know too much about modern war and how an attack should 
really be made.” 

There are two things on which a modern victory must depend: 
the first is the organization behind the lines, and the second is the 
liaison between the infantry and the artillery. The first is the 
most important. It is behind the lines that victories are won. 
In the Argonne Battle the Americans learnt, to their cost, what 
imperfect transport means, and for days they were fighting less 
against the enemy than against the chaos which reigned in their 
lines of communication. As for liaison between the arms, nothing 
is more difficult of accomplishment. It was a problem which had 
to be solved in modern warfare, since in an attack on a fortified 
position the infantry without its guns and the guns without the 
infantry could achieve nothing. Every possible means of com- 
munication was pressed into service, so that the gunner might 
always know the position of the advancing infantry and so that 
the infantry, as it went forward, might keep the gunners informed, 
not only of its own position, but also of every obstacle to its 
progress which could only be destroyed by artillery-fire. 

The American infantry in the Saint-Mihiel Battle complained 
bitterly that they were out of touch with their guns: things were 
worse in the Argonne. The Americans had the support of some 
of the finest artillery in the world, as their guns were reinforced 
by thirty-five regiments of French artillery, but the gunner is 
helpless when he does not know the position of his infantry. 
The American Army had a childlike trust in the telephone, which 
in a great attack 1s invariably cut by the enemy’s fire. Their 
infantry had not been taught to read a map and no one fully 
understood the importance of knowing exactly where he was. 
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The American divisions dashed forward bravely and pressed on 
until they could go no farther. Then they needed a protective 
barrage, or perhaps the destruction of some German strong point, 
and found themselves unable to send back word. The telephone 
had broken down and they had not sufficiently developed all the 
means of communication which in modern warfare must be used 
to supplement and often to replace the telephone. The result 
was that the Divisional Staff had no idea of the position of its 
regiments, the Corps Staff was in equal doubt as to the where- 
abouts of its divisions, and the gunners could not fire except at 
targets far behind the line, for fear of destroying their own men. 
So little was the meaning of liaison understood that the American 
Censor passed an article, presumably based on transatlantic 
imagination, that was a frank admission of the confusion reigning 
in the American lines. It described an heroic, mysterious person, 
based apparently on Fennimore Cooper, a modern version of 
Hawkeye or Pathfinder, who prowled about through the advanced 
positions finding out where the American infantry was. The 
happy-go-lucky system of advance resulted in divisions con- 
tinually finding themselves “in the air” and losing touch with 
one another, leaving perilous gaps in the line. 

Thus, in the first attack the 91st Division pushed forward 
ahead of the divisions on either side of it, and on September 29 
it found itself with both flanks completely exposed and in grave 
danger of being cut off. It only saved itself by retreating and 
surrendering ground that had been won at very heavy cost. 
On October 2 a black regiment which was acting as a liaison unit 
suddenly fell back in disorder and left the flank of the 77th 
Division in the air. Seven companies were cut off by the enemy, 
and managed to hold out in the forest until they were rescued 
five days later. For several days the Divisional Staffs were entirely 
in the dark as to the strength of the force that had been cut off, 
and the most alarming rumours were current. The failure of 
this negro regiment produced a great impression on the entire 
army, and it is likely to have a considerable effect on the relations 
of white and black in the United States. In the successful attack 
of October 6 on the heights on the eastern side of the Argonne 
Forest a regiment of the 82nd Division failed to get up in time 
for the attack, and a gap was deft in the lines. The result was 
that the brigade on the left was held up and suffered severely from 
machine-gun fire, until it sent one of its own battalions to capture 
the position. 

In the earlier battles of the war such mistakes led to terrible 
consequences, and as it was they cost the Americans heavy losses. 
If the enemy had been able to counter-attack in force and his 
artillery had been strong enough to prevent the Americans from 
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discovering their position and consolidating their gains, no numbers 
would have availed. Indeed, not a small part of the American 
transport troubles came from the excessive number of troops in line, 
They attacked with nine divisions, with a total infantry strength of 
about 100,000 men, on a front of eighteen miles, which was held on 
the day of the attack by five German divisions with a strength 
of about 15,000 rifles. Against this terrific onslaught the Boches 
adopted, as was expected, the defensive method which stood 
General Gouraud in such good stead when in July he broke the 
last German offensive in Champagne. As soon as they were sure 
that an attack was impending they evacuated their front lines, 
leaving only machine-gun nests to hold up the enemy and to 
cause him as much loss as possible. The American troops were 
much astonished at the comparatively feeble resistance with which 
they met on the first day. However, they bustled ahead as far 
as they could, and their dash and endurance carried them farther 
than to all appearances the enemy intended. Thus they suc- 
ceeded in capturing Montfaucon, which dominates the whole 
region. For a moment it seemed that a brilliant and decisive 
victory was within the Americans’ grasp. Then, however, the 
advance slackened and came to a standstill. It was not the 
opposition of the enemy that checked the Americans. There was 
no big counter-attack or very heavy artillery-fire. The nine 
divisions in the front line were held fast, in the words of a French 
Staff officer, ““ by a stake stuck through their tail.” The Head- 
quarters Staff had no time to think of the enemy; their whole 
attention had to be given to straightening out their communica- 
tions, for behind the lines there was utter confusion. 

Nothing is more delicate than transport organization before a 
battle, and a single mistake may be fatal to victory. It was 
particularly delicate for the Americans, as their sector was very 
badly provided with roads. In these circumstances a serious 
blunder was made in the traffic scheme, and it ended in the most 
colossal traffic jam in the war. Those of us who were on the 
Somme remember the traffic jams of 1916. In those days 
we thought that the Guillemont road when it marked the 
boundary between the British and French beat all the records 
of confusion, but that road was an orderly, practical means of 
communication compared to the chaos of the roads behind the 
American front. At Avocourt, the critical point, there was a 
jam in which not a wheel turned for seventeen hours. The men 
in the first line, who had advanced four miles or so, were in many 
cases without supplies for four days. 

The American difficulties were in no way due to the German 
artillery. On a great part of their front they were fighting on 
ground that had never been fought on before, so that it was 
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tolerably free of shell-holes. The mud was bad, but certainly 
not so bad as both at Verdun and in the Somme. The con- 
fusion arose, first from the Staff mistake mentioned above, and 
secondly from want of comprehension of the meaning of traffic 
discipline. 

The great lesson of the war has been the need of submission 
to authority. This lesson the Americans had not had time to 
learn, and they are by nature an independent people. There were 
far too many detached lorries on the roads without any respon- 
sible N.C.O., and their drivers seemed to take a malicious delight 
in holding up all traffic. Much time and confusion might have 
been saved if the Americans, in the days immediately preceding 
the attack, had prepared tracks beside the roads for infantry 
and horse vehicles. As it was, motors, horse vehicles, and 
men were all muddled together in a conglomerate mess, and 
it took miracles of patience and endless delay to re-establish 
circulation. 

The German road discipline was one of the most impressive 
qualities of the German Army. An American officer who had 
occasion to pass a German corps during its retreat after the 
Armistice told me that his car was able to travel practically at 
full speed along the road past the marching infantry with all its 
impedimenta. Rigid Prussian discipline insisted on every man 
and every driver keeping to the right as much as possible and 
leaving fully half the road absolutely clear. 

The American communications were sadly hampered by the 
want of light railways. In modern warfare the light railway is in- 
dispensable. Some time before the Somme Battle of 1916 General 
Gouraud said to the writer, ““ Do try and persuade your people 
that they will never succeed in any offensive without light railways. 
Motor traffic is no substitute for them. Without them everything 
will be held up.”” In the Somme we soon learnt that nothing could 
be done without railways, and after our terrible difficulties with 
road traffic the engineers began to lay down an efficient light 
railway system. General Gouraud practised what he preached. 
He had more miles of light railway to the mile of front in his 
sector than any other general on the French front. Not a little 
of his success in resisting the German advance last July was due 
to that admirable railway organization. 

The part played by the railways in the war seems to be singu- 
larly misunderstood at home. Mr. Lovat Fraser, in the Daily 
Mail of March 3, wrote, “‘ The motors did far more than the 
locomotives towards winning the war on the Western Front.” 
Such a total misconception of all the lessons of the war is little 
less than astounding. One might be tempted in opposition to 
put forward the paradox that it was an actual advantage to the 
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Germans that they were so short of motor-lorries, since this very 
shortage compelled them to build efficient light-railway systems 
everywhere. The motor-lorry is undoubtedly valuable, but its 
use should be confined to emergency. Verdun was saved by 
motor-lorries, but it would have been saved far more easily and 
with far less loss if only the French authorities had previously 
built a system of military railways out of reach of the German 
guns. There were three thousand lorries plying daily along the 
famous road between Verdun ‘and Bar-le-Duc. The eternal 
procession was maintained by thousands of men working on the 
road, and by mercilessly sacrificing every motor that broke down; 
but it was a strain which could not have been kept up indefinitely. 
Yet all those lorries only represented fifteen trains a day in either 
direction on an ordinary line. They were eventually replaced by 
a branch line built from Revigny, and when that line was opened 
communications with Verdun were assured in a way that the 
lorries had never been able to assure them. A glance at any 
German map will always show behind the lines a magnificent 
system of railways both narrow and broad gauge, and it is hardly 
to be doubted that our efforts would have been more successful 
if only we had had a similar organization. 

: There followed for the whole American Army a period of acute 
disappointment. The British in the north were advancing with 
enormous strides, while they themselves, burning with eagerness 
and enthusiasm, were held up after the first two days’ success. 
The American High Command had hoped to reach its first main 
objective on the second or third day of fighting and to have 
cleared the Argonne within a week; their patrols were to have 
met the French patrols at Grandpré. The whole plan was upset 
by the disorganization behind the lines. <A precious week was 
lost and the enemy had time to strengthen his defences in the 
rear, with the result that they were able to stave off military 
disaster until the Armistice. 

On the American side there was a want of realization of the 
real difficulties which had to be faced. I myself heard one of the 
highest officers of General Pershing’s Staff remark that on by far 
the greater part of the French front it was as easy to fight in 
winter asinsummer. It was rather hard on the wounded, perhaps, 
he admitted, but otherwise quite simple. It was impossible for 
raw troops to realize the power of General Mud. There was an 
idea abroad that the French and British stuck in trenches and 
kept more or less quiet during winter because they liked it. The 
Americans did not understand that there is a certain state of 
weather and soil which makes all fighting on a large scale 
literally impossible. Had they realized the difficulty of trans- 
port and its importance, they might, thanks to their numbers 
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and dash, have won a really great victory before hostilities came 
to an end. 

On October 1, after six days’ battle, they were still between 
one and a half and three miles away from the main points of their 
first objective and the enemy’s resistance had not weakened. 
In the second stage of the battle the Americans succeeded in 
clearing the Argonne by a well-conceived operation. A sudden 
conversion of the front of their left wing to the west enabled them 
to scale the heights on the eastern edge of the forest, and their 
success clinched the victory won by the French three days before, 
when they had occupied Challerange. Their next business was 
to get into touch with the Kriemhilde-Stellung all along the line. 
Throughout the action the Americans were hampered by an 
insufficiency of intelligence. The positions and extent of the 
various lines were only vaguely known, and for a time the Kriem- 
hilde-Stellung must have seemed to the infantry to be either a 
myth or a position which was moving steadily northwards. It 
was not till November 1 that the Americans reached the Kriem- 
hilde-Stellung. The new lines, in the absence of big German 
counter-attacks, had been consolidated and were ready for the 
final advance on the last main objective which was to seal the 
fate of the German Army. Unhappily, the battle had already 
lasted thirty-seven days, and the enemy had only to stave off 
defeat for ten more days before the Armistice. 

From November 1 to November 11 was the last stage of the 
Argonne—Meuse Battle. Upto this time the enemy had hoped 

“to escape defeat and save his main railway-line by defensive 
tactics, but now he saw that the end was near. The courage 
of the American Army and its practically unlimited supply of 
men made it only a question of time before the defence was over- 
powered. Yet he made a last desperate effort to save the situation. 
On November 1 he threw three new divisions into the line, three 
more on November 2, six on November 3, two on November 4, 
and three on November 5, so that he engaged no less than seven- ~ 
teen fresh divisions during these five days. Then his reserves 
were exhausted and there was nothing left for him but to withdraw 
behind the Meuse. The main object of the battle was fulfilled. 
The Méziéres railway-line was within reach of the American guns. 
From the German point of view the whole situation was saved 
by the Armistice. 

The long struggle ended in a victory for the Americans. They 
were fortunate enough to come at a moment when numbers and 
courage could turn the balance. Some four years before General 
Joffre had said cheerfully that he was “ nibbling away ” at the 
German lines, and that continuous nibbling had brought the 
German Army to the point at which its reserves were exhausted. 
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At the time of the Armistice Germany had on the entire Western 
Front only one fresh division in reserve, and a great attack was 
preparing in Lorraine under General Mangin’s command with 
twenty divisions. The Americans had shown: that their army 
was excellent material from which after another eighteen months’ 
fighting a fine set of scientific soldiers could have been made. 
As it was, their success cost them dearly. The French used to 
say after the Battle of the Somme that there were three first-rate 
armies in the world, the British, the French, and the German. 
Had the war continued for another eighteen months the American 
Army would, no doubt, have taken rank in that category. 


H. WarRNER ALLEN 


The Americans estimate that forty-six German divisions were 
engaged against them in the Argonne Battle. At the moment of 
going to press I have received an official estimate from the French 
Intelligence Department, which states that in all twenty-seven 
German divisions were engaged against the Americans in the 
Argonne Battle between September 26 and November 11, 1918. 
At that time the strength of the German company was between 
fifty and seventy men, so that the infantry strength of the 
division amounted to about 2500 rifles. Thus according to the 
French the Germans engaged about 60,000 rifles against 260,000 
Americans.—H. W. A. 
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HOW I WAS GOVERNED DURING THE 
GREAT WAR 


INTRODUCTION 


THE object of these notes is to illustrate the working of the spirit 
of irresponsibility which, not only in England, but in all other 
European countries, is tending towards anarchy. The war 
was not in any way the originating cause of that tendency, which 
I could illustrate equally well from my experience of ordinary 
industrial life in the years ending in 1914. But the war quickened 
the currents of political energy, and by doing so produced the 
ludicrous results which I propose to describe. Everything that 
has happened to me is typical of the ordinary everyday life of 
the average wage-earner, and explains why those who know him 
deploreehis apathy and patience rather than his tendency to 
strike. It may seem incredible that one man could actually 
have met with the experiences related in this article in the course 
of four and a quarter years of war. The explanation is itself an 
eloquent comment on the official mind. For all the trouble 
which gave me my insight into the management of national 
affairs sprang from the fact that I am four feet ten and a half 
inches in height, and physically fit except for being short-sighted ; 
that for my size I am strong and active, but manifestly in practice 
unable to compete physically with taller men, and that this com- 
bination of qualities presented an insoluble problem to the official 
mind. One would have thought that the organization of the 
British Empire could have provided an official capable of deciding 
that if I was not, in fact, wanted, I could be left alone to serve 
the country in some humble productive capacity of my own seeking, 
so that at least I might not be a charge on a country groaning with 
debt. This would, however, have involved some one in authority 
capable not only of saying “ Yes” or “ No” (two words which 
are shocking to the official mind), but of writing a minute and sign- 
ing the same. As there was no one to face such responsibility, 
I was involved in a series of adventures so remarkable that they 
may prove of interest to others who have not had my oppor- 
tunities of observing the minds of our rulers when actively exer- 
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cised with the affairs of the nation. And I hope the joke will be 
good enough to suppress any sombre reflections that may arise 
in the mind of the taxpayer. 

One great and glorious exception was manifest in the whirl of 
muddle, and it not only shone out with hope before the wage- 
garners of the whole country, it penetrated even to my isolated 
Welf, rescued me from an idiotic tyranny, and set me temporarily 
on my feet. I refer to the influence of Kitchener, by whom the 
incidents in the lives of individuals were regarded as _ personal 
responsibilities, to be undertaken with the same care as the 
greatest matters of administration. There was no need to pull 
strings to get his protection, which was conferred upon me as a 
matter of course. As soon as he died I sank back into the de- 
gradation and waste of official intrigue. Kitchener’s influence 
was the only bright and satisfactory thing in the war. His 
sympathetic insight caused millions of wage-earners to hope 
for responsible Government—a hope turned to despair by his 
untimely death, an event which loomed larger in our minds than 
the German menace itself. And Kitchener did nothing wonderful. 
It was only wonderful in this dark age to see a man doing the 
obvious decent things, and doing them, on the whole, very well. 

Now these notes are divided into two parts, dealing respec- 
tively with my experiences with the military authorities and my 
experiences with the civil authorities. The men I mention may 
be men of high character. I only relate the facts as I have actually 
witnessed them. I do not wish to complain of the War Oftice. 
The War Office, compared with the rest of Whitehall, is a model 
of organization and honest achievement. After all, it had to deal 
with military matters in a military manner, and it is not important, 
in view of what was accomplished, how much suffering was caused 
to any number of individuals. The worst that can be said of the 
War Office is that it is intensely stupid. The Civil Service is far 
from stupid. I have had a fairly extensive view of it, and I do 
not think I ever came across any stupid person in a responsible posi- 
tion. Nowadays a man accepts what he can get, without any self- 
examination as to his fitness. Inthe Army there is a death penalty 
attached to all the minor forms of incompetence. In the Army 
they earn the right to do these things, and we must respect them, 
even if we deplore a system which picks its administrators from 
among its superannuated fighting men. I do not dare to criticize 
a service in which I was a mere “‘ dud.” I shall merely record the 
facts, and reserve criticism for the things I understand. 

Before coming to my experiences, I wish to draw attention 
to the Didcot episode. In September 1914, a young officer, 
with the spirit of true leadership, showed how, without increasing 
the war loan, and on a very large scale, it was possible to get men 
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of all ages to work continuously and with intense enthusiasm 
at the most terribly exacting tasks. Navvies, farmers, Oxford 
dons far over fighting age, all responded to the spirit of leadership. 
The affair passed beyond the experimental stage, and was got 
on to a permanent footing, when the officials took alarm. They 
saw that it would spread all over England unless something was 
done. So the work was taken over by the War Office and run by 
oficial methods, and enthusiasm died, and the volunteers went 
home, and wage-earners and Jabour unrest replaced them. And 
the officials found the affair was so well known that they actually 
inserted an article in the Times, explaining that it had never 
happened at all, and the young man is now under official orders, 
practising contemplation on a high mountain on the frontier of 


Tibet, where there are no people, and no opportunities to exercise 


the organizing genius which springs from patriotism and a pure 
heart, qualities which have a practical value, especially in a 
crisis. Is it an accident that this young man has been sent so far 
from the places where he could usefully serve? Or have the 
officials, in some secret and carefully filed minute, branded the 
character which is their eternal foe? These things cannot be 
known. But the affair is a complete answer to those who com- 
placently pride themselves on what has been achieved by the 
administration. The only achievement has been the destruction 
of the heroic spirit of 1914 and the substitution of a worthless 
Teutonic system, run by men who are either more stupid or more 
dishonest, but certainly less effective, than the average German 
bureaucrat. 


EXPERIENCE OF Minirary AUTHORITY 


Independent, and not “ indispensable,’ capable of some ad- 
ministrative responsibility and of a considerable amount of 
passive endurance, an unpretentious volunteer to obey any 
orders down to scrubbing floors, clerking in a recruiting office, or 
going up in a balloon, I may be said to have presented the minimum 
of difficulty to authorities clamouring for volunteers. I thought 
it would simply mean a few brief questions as to what I could do, 
and then quick dispatch to the first humble job I was capable of 
‘doing. As I could not be an ordinary infantryman for lack of 
stature, I felt it would be some compensation to serve those who 
could. It was obvious that while the rush of the first recruits 
was being dealt with, men who supported families should continue 
quietly at work. But I was a barrister in vacation, surely capable 
of clerking, and of relieving a physically stronger man for civil 
or military duties. I went to several recruiting centres in London 
and the North of England, and was turned away with insults 
and jeers. I offered my services to the War Office, and was told 
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to go to a recruiting office, when a job would be found for me. I 
had some futile interviews, at which I made suggestions that | 
could, at my own expense, set on foot immediately schemes 
which were adopted locally many months later in a formal and 
solemn manner by very important uniformed men who could have 
been fighting, but who preferred this kind of work while they kept 
me unemployed. I then took matters into my own hands, insti- 
tuted parades for eight hundred married miners, who worked 
in the mines all day, to whom I gave two hours drilling in the 
evening for three months, when the authorities found time to take 
notice of them. I also worked on thirty miles of coast, assisting 
the Admiralty to carry out night work with boy scouts. Through- 
out the autumn, fresh appeals and congestion made it obvious 
that the authorities needed every experienced organizer they 
could get, and I could not refrain from unostentatious offers of ser- 
vice. These resulted in my spending a few days in each of several 
regiments, including the Northumberland Fusiliers, the Durham 
Light Infantry, and the Suffolks. In each case the officers came 
to the conclusion that, while I was no use for ordinary soldiering, 
I ought to be recommended for a commission in some administra- 
tive department. These recommendations were never heeded, 
except in so far as they involved me in costly journeys, numerous 
medical examinations, and in waste of seventy-three working days 
in 1914 and 1915. In each case, when I came before a doctor, I 
pleaded to be put through quickly, on the ground that I had my 
papers recording the results of last examination. But in each 
case I had to take my place in the queue of naked men waiting to 
be weighed and classified, and, astonishing as it may seem, I was 
medically examined thirty-five times at the public expense between 
August 4, 1914, and June 1, 1918, without reference to previous 
records and without any monotonous repetition of the same 
discoveries. There is a doctor whom I know very well by sight at 
Great Scotland Yard, who has examined me seven times, and no 
two of his reports resemble each other, even in the record of 
measurements. I have no doubt he has earned his reward, and 
if ever I discover his name I will do my best to make him famous. 
General ——, learning from the Lord Mayor of Newcastle in 
March 1917 that I was then a conscript, called up for my twenty- 
eighth medical examination, said that I had been an intolerable 
nuisance, and that I ought not to have presented myself so often. 
But what could a man do but go where he was told? All I ever 
asked was for a straight answer to a simple question, “ Do you 
want me, and if not, sign a paper saying that you do not want me 
and let me go and work in my own way,” It was no pleasure to 
me to waste seventy-three days out of a year and a half, when I 
was trying to run a hospital, 2 munitions factory, and twenty 
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committees of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Associations, 
when I was responsible for feeding numerous Belgian refugees, 
and burdened with work for friends who were fighting or killed. 
I was invited to go into the Ministry of Munitions, and was com- 
pelled to go again to a recruiting office, because I could not enter 
the Ministry until I had some written document testifying that 
I was not wanted in the Army. To my amazement there was 
still more trouble about saying that they did not want me, all 
records of my previous examinations had been lost by the War 
Office, and a doctor in St. Paul’s Churchyard, after commanding 
prolonged nakedness on a January morning, attested me, and I 
was given an armlet to prove, I suppose, that I was not a coward 
and a shirker. It is to be noted that so long as I was a volunteer, 
begging to be sent to Flanders, even as an orderly, the military 
passed me about from unit to unit, but never seriously con- 
templated accepting me. As soon as I ceased to be a volunteer 
and applied for a certificate of exemption to allow me to take up 
civil work, they accepted me and called me up compulsorily 
time after time. This acceptance made it impossible to take a 
permanent civil post, and, I supposed, entitled me either to be 
taken into the ranks or to get an administrative position. But 
it was not so. I was passed through several regiments, each of 
which examined me and cast me out, two C.O.’s begging me to 
go and show myself to the “ damned fools” at the War Office 
who were wasting their time. Application to the War Office 
produced a great show of efficiency from a Major in charge of 
Area Organization, with whom I have had four interviews at 
the instance of various adjutants and C.O.’s. He always says, 
“T will settle this for you at once,” and rises briskly from his chair, 
and then I always go through another interview with my friend 
in Great Scotland Yard, and am passed to an infantry regiment, 
then to the Machine Gun Corps, because some nice old officer 
says I look “‘ a sturdy little chap,” then, after mockery and cursing 
from those in charge of His Majesty’s Land Ships, I drift to another 
unit, which I must describe at length a little later. 

At one time I did get into the Ministry of Munitions, to work 
under Mr. Tansley Witt, the only efficient organizer I came across 
in official circles, and it came about by my appeal to Kitchener, 
who, after my twenty-fourth examination, actually commanded 
that a paper should be signed which I could take to the Ministry. 
On the strength of this document I worked at accounts until 
just after Kitchener’s death, when a clamour arose about Shirkers 
in the Ministry. It left all the real shirkers quite unmoved, but 
my papers, which had been demanded on my engagement, had been 
filed so carefully that they were lost. Nobody was responsible ; 
the person who had filed them was undiscoyerable, the very 
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existence of the papers was doubted, and I had to present myself 
at Great Scotland Yard, without evidence of previous experience, 
to be very severely dealt with as one who had been caught at last, 
The doctor cracked many a joke at my expense as I sat naked on 
his scales, and I left civil employment to go to the country and 
breed pigs until my summons came. Between December 1, 1916, 
and February 1917 I was called up and sent home again eight times, 
I had given notice that my address was changed from London to 
Northumberland, and was Slightly annoyed, on travelling to 
London, to be told, on arrival, that my notice had been issued by 
mistake. I thought, on principle, that I would claim my ex- 
penses. These, however, were refused, because, as the Director 
of Area Organization said, “ It was a mistake.” You free English- 
men, have you ever been before an official at Whitehall andgheard 
with what God-like finality vou may be told “It is a mistake”? 
Nothing so magnificent could have occurred in any of the Civil 
Departments, where, as you shall hear, no mistake ever occurs, or, 
at least, no official ever makes one. But this great Major was so 
transcendently important that he could reply as a complete defence 
“Tt is a mistake.” If it had not been a mistake I would ve 
gladly have paid my fare. But before such a tribunal I made no 
appeal. I just melted humbly away. Then, at last, I understood 
why I had been found unfitted for an administrative post. I see 
now that I was quite unfitted for work in the War Office, for never 
could I attain to the sublime self-confidence of that assertion, “ It 
is a mistake.” Nor would I ever succeed in such bluff as the 
“ T will settle this ’ from the depths of incompetence which never 
did or could settle anything. Friends in the War Office had sug- 
oe I should apply for office appointment, saying they could 
ght, and I would have more capacity than they to conduct the 
routine of an office. An influential person took me and introduced 
me to the heads of many departments, who asked me whether 
I had any military experience. I said “ No,” and they shrugged 
their shoulders and said they had one thousand or two thousand 
names, as the case might be, of military men applying for office 
appointments. Who was I to plead that military men might go 
and fight while I might administer? The war has taught me my 
place. I used to think I understood organization. I have dis- 
covered that there is much that I shall never learn. If I had been 
in the official position, I should have been conscious that I was a 
= servant, drawing a salary from the taxation of those I served. 
should have spoken to my paymasters with respect and courtesy, 
and, in short, I should have been a failure. So it is a very good 
thing that I am not the Director of Area Organization. I had been 
inclined to conclude hastily that many quite healthy-looking 
officers had been retained in England, when they must have been 
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dying to get to the front, by a vicious system which prevented 
people like myself from doing office work because of obsolete rules 
about reserving administrative posts for military men. I am glad 
to have discovered that it is nothing of the sort, and that there is a 
really superior quality in these uniformed officials which would 
have made it inconsistent with national safety to have allowed 
them to fight, while such inexperienced people as myself took 
charge of their good-looking typists. The country must learn 
that methods, apparently wasteful, are adopted after the very 
careful consideration of the initiated, and must not jump to the 
conclusion that office work at the War Office is governed by the 
same rules as office work anywhere else. And the idea that any 
professional soldier does not enjoy war, or would do anything 
to avoid sharing its worst hardships with amateurs, is a spiteful 
and uncharitable thought that I am glad to say has never entered 
my head. 

ew I would pass over numerous trifling incidents and come 
to the spring of 1917, when I was privileged to get a minute 
insight into the workings of the British Army at home, in a unit 
which had earned the name of “ Trench Dodgers.” My advent 
to the Royal Flying Corps took place after the C.O. had 
been driven almost distracted by the War Office orders received 
by him at the Newcastle barracks, dealing with my case. On 


- one occasion he was ordered to send me to the Tanks at Wool, 


a journey of four hundred miles at the public expense. On arrival, 
struggling under my kit, I was greeted with the customary roars 
of laughter, and ushered before the adjutant, like all active officers, 
a courteous gentleman. ‘He was extremely puzzled, as he was 
under definite orders to take no more men on any account whatever. 
So he sent me back to Newcastle. I was only half an hour in that 
camp. 
The Commanding Officer-next received two flatly contradictory 
orders by the same post, and sent me home on leave until the War 
Office should make up its mind. Finally came the order to proceed 
to Farnborough to the depot of the R.F.C., a regiment whose 
heroism has astounded civilization. What the public does not 
guess is that besides the heroes who fly, there is a host of air 
mechanics, engineers, motor drivers, sailmakers, riggers, carpenters, 
and cooks, altogether thirty-two different types of tradesmen, 
engaged in keeping the aircraft in working order, and commanded 
by equipment officers who do not fight or fly. Into this motley 
crowd drift all the shirkers who have deceived the doctors, all the 
cowards and conscripts who can, in any way, dodge the duty to 
fight. Saddest of all is that amongst this riff-raff you find numer- 
ous men who have been wounded time after time, and sent back 
into the line again and again, until they are broken cripples, 
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while a host of profiteers remain in safety, drawing high wages as 
“ indispensables.” And, alas, the shirker-conscript type greatly 
outnumbered the noble fellows whose misfortunes had dragged 
them into a corps which had earned a very unenviable reputation, 

I reached Farnborough, after having been hooted as a con- 
script through the streets of Newcastle, in the early spring of a 
year when winter, with heavy snow, lasted right into May, and 
was put under canvas in F section. There was nothing remarkable 
about the conditions in this camp, but it might be just as well for 
those who have not been through this kind of thing to realize what 
it is like. Meningitis was pretty bad there, and yet we were 
packed twelve in a tent, contrary to the medical regulations, 
The Medical Authority was a friend of mine, and I know from his 
own lips that eight was the limit. I informed him of the over- 
crowding, of course without effect. And I can hardly describe 
what it feels like, to one who knows how to live in a tent, to find 
himself with eleven men who don’t, and who, moreover, are in a 
bad temper because they have been compelled to serve, and are 
not trying to make life more endurable. I cannot describe their 
dirt, their diseases, and their smells. The working class is clean 
and decent, but what the small shopkeepers of England are really 
like, in body and mind, only those who have lived with them as I 
have done can know. I spent most of the first nights in efforts to 
control myself, as I was seized with almost overpowering nausea. 
And each morning we piled our blankets in a blanket tent, and drew 
out anybody’s blanket at night. ‘The smell of the blankets was 
dreadful. This I reported to my friend on the Staff, with the most 
comic results. He at once ordered an inspection of the camp, 
and got a report from the exalted inspectors that the blankets 
did smell, but that was on account of the disinfectant in which 
they had been steeped! This appeared to me a peculiarly frivo- 
lous reply. I wondered why we could not keep our own blankets, 
as in any ordinary unit. But you cannot question the report 
of official inspectors. 

We never saw an officer except at occasional parades. We 
went route marches in charge of a corporal, and were spat at and 
hissed by German prisoners on the roadside. We had to share 
mugs, and it was not always certain we could get our meals. In 
all the confusion I remember, with gratitude, the energy of certain 
old N.C.O.’s from the Guards. Excellent men these were. Ex- 
cepting the adjutant and one or two others, the officers were 
unspeakable, and all we can be thankful for was that at least 
they kept out of the way, for any interference from such ignorant 
people must have made matters worse. 

The morning I was clothed I was marched at 4.30 a.m., from 
some huts two miles away, up to the camp, where we waited, about 
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two hundred of us, for breakfast. Only half of us got any, and 
I was one who did not. We had no coats, and we stood in thawing 
snow with sleet falling. We were marched, wet and numb, to 
the warehouse where the clothes were given out, and stood in the 
same conditions till 2 p.m. Ten hours on foot and exposed without 
food! Then [ was given my kit, and told to march back to camp 
with it, in the column. I could only just lift it, and I could not 
march. The column passed out of sight, and I thought I could 
never cover the mile or so back to camp. Finally, at four o'clock, 
I reached an hotel and, regardless of discipline, went in for break- 
fast, and to be restored to some kind of warmth. I do not know 
if that experience did me or the country any good. But it was 
repeated with variations for weeks. 

I was drilled alone on the square, or marched with the column, 
until one day a strange letter from the War Office was produced, 
which said that I might come to the camp from Newcastle, but 
it was not certain if I would arrive, but if I came I was to be clothed 
and sent to the R.F.C. Headquarters in London. It was a 
mysterious letter, and seemed to show that they did not know 
what to do with me. I noticed, on leaving Newcastle, that all 
trace of me was destroyed, and every paper was given into my 
own keeping, and I believe the War Office, not being able to deal 
with me, hoped I would burn my papers and go home. I after- 
wards found that they had no check on such cases, and at the 
Farnborough Depot men were lost for six months or more, because 
they had simply gone home. In other camps there were men who 
had lived quietly in camp unobserved for years, to dodge service 
overseas. It is a most wonderful army. People like me would 
not overlook that kind of thing. But let us not criticize military 
methods which we evidently shall never comprehend. I was, 
of course, very much bullied, and made to dog all kinds of fatigues, 
and I do not know how the matter would have ended but for the 
excellent luck that my corporal was arrested for being drunk. He 
was very drunk. But I defended him so successfully that the 
court martial thought he was the victim of a mistake, and even 
reprimanded the sergeant of the guard who arrested him. From 
that time on my life became tolerable, and I spent much time 
getting my superiors out of troubles—breach of promise cases and 
soon. Life was more delectable, and I got into a less crowded 
tent. There were a blacksmith and plumber in charge of the cook- 
ing. After each meal men would tip up the contents of their 
plates on to the tables, and all this was carefully gathered into 
baskets, and even half-chewed meat would go into the breakfast 
rissoles with bread off the floor. I tried to rescue a piece of bread 
I had trodden on, but the corporal took it with a cures, and said 
he would be “ on the peg” if any of this food was wasted. So in 
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it all went. And the officers who tremulously said “ Any con. 
plaints came witha sergeant who bullied the men who 
plained, the officer never daring to speak in the presence of the 
sergeant. 

The Special Recruiting Office, where I became clerk, was com- 
manded by a Jew, and its whole organization is an illustration of 
how disgraceful such an arrangement is. I was not sent to 
London, but employed at Farnborough on statistics. Then our 
daily programme was as follows: On parade, after struggling, 
with icy fingers, to shave at a cold tap, which the crowd made it 
almost impossible to approach, and which merely froze you if 
you did get near it; then breakfast (with the said rissoles); 
then a route march and cleaning up the tent; at 9 A.M., office 
work, with two short intervals until any hour at night, but usually 
till 11 or 12 o'clock, with half a Sunday off every fortnight or 
three weeks. This happened within a mile of a factory employing 
men at high wages, with two days a week off—young fit men who 
would not have worked as we did. 

Like all Govenment concerns, we had more clerks employed 
than the number of men recruited or posted each day. The bulk 
of the work we did was useless, the supervision was vile, the dis- 
cipline idiotic and contrary to the practice in all the smart regi- 
ments I know. And the reason was simply because a lot of 
cowards had made themselves a little corner safe from the fighting- 
line. Far be it from me to suggest that I could have run the 
office better than those under whom I served, but not the devil 
himself could have run it worse. And the figures I was employed 
on were just camouflage for the House of Commons. We knew, 
and the War Office knew, that if by our system we proved that 
there were two hundred cooks in the depot, it did not alter the fact 
that there were only forty, but solemnly each fortnight we went 
through the farce of rendering these meaningless returns, while 
officers intrigued for promotion on the strength of them. But 
although our treatment was bad enough, the noble young cadets 
in another part of the barracks suffered far worse than we did, 
and more than one fine young life was lost through culpable negli- 

ence, far more contemptible than deliberate murder. The D.S.O. 

as been given for what ought to be branded as the lowest and 
most hateful crime—namely, the acceptance of a commission 
without the sense of responsibility which ought to be attached to 
it. Some of these officers had better take care that widows and 
bereaved parents do not learn the whole truth about the ad- 
ministration of the R.F.C. at Farnborough. It is certainly sobering 
to reflect: that one is incapable of administration when officers like 
the men under whom I served were accepted and entrusted with 
responsibility. Who selected them, why they were chosen, and 
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how they had the impudence to accept commissions are merely 
some of those strange mysteries of which this miserable country 1s 
just now prolific ! 

From the degradation of Farnborough I was removed to civil 
employment in the summer of 1917, but that did not conclude 
my strange experiences. On three subsequent occasions I was 
called up and medically examined, with still new results, and for 
three weeks | was a Royal Fusilier. Then they began to pay mea 
pension from an arbitrarily fixed date, at which period I was living 
with my wife in London, and to two different addresses on the same 
day they sent my wife separation allowance in respect of a period 
when we were not separated. With regard to my pension, I 
wrote and pointed out that 27s. 6d. was paid me for the fourth, 
fifth, and seventh weeks after my discharge; I asked what had 
become of it in the sixth week,and received an evasive official reply. 
I stated that I was not entitled to any pension, but that I had no 
intention of accepting this impudent evasion, and was instantly 
paid a cheque for the balance, and the official in charge said he 
eould not think what I was complaining about, as I had been paid 
all to which I was entitled. 

I wonder how much it has cost the country to give me this 
insight into military affairs. I have over two hundred documents, 
nearly all unsolicited, from the War Office, whereas one would 
have been quite sufficient to enable me to spend my time and 
energy profitably to the nation. I also wonder what sort of row 
there would have been in Parliament if the War Office had treated 
any shirker or conscientious objector as they have treated me. 
These things would not matter at all if there were the slightest 
sign of change or improvement in the system. But no one at 
the War Office wishes to have reform. The system suits them 
very well. Is it not the system which gave them their brass hats, 
and what system can be better than that by which we ourselves 
succeed ? 

As the War Office and the Staff have now failed in their duty 
to control the Army, which is at this moment not in open revolt, 
because the officers proved too weak to necessitate revolt and have 
simply been ignored, it may be as well to draw from my experience 
at Farnborough a few lessons to show how enthusiasm is destroyed 
and why authority breaks down. The working man always 
gives the ruling classes the credit for intelligence, and he thinks in 
cases such as mine that there is a deliberate plot to persecute him. 
To call a working man up to his thirty-fifth medical examination 
is thus to create in his mind a sense of bitter injustice. I think 
our rulers should consider that to make a working man work all 
the hours of the day and most of the night, seven days a week, at 
1s. a day, while fit young civilians are seen having holidays and 
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high wages, makes the working man think that conscription is 
merely a dodge to get cheap labour, and that the Government is 
deliberately differentiating against the soldier. This is very plain 
to the common man. I wonder if Lord Milner could not bring 
himself to think about such a point. No doubt it is boring to have 
to think about things like this, and I won’t press the matter, 
Then again, is it wise to let authority appear in the shape of a Jew 
when you wish to command Englishmen ? Is it wise to employ 
men at useless labour? I vow that the office at Farnborough, 
with its staff of one hundred and eighty men, with girl clerks 
besides, did no more work than I could have done with two dozen 
efficient typists, without working overtime. 

Above all, if you wish to maintain authority and retain 
respect, you must be just. Men who are badly treated have a 
right to rebel. I was not only unjustly treated, but, with other 
volunteers, was placed with conscripts, whose fears of the front 
prevented rebellion. This is not the way to govern a high- 
spirited race. 


A Dup SoLpier 
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AERIAL SPAS 


I po not for a moment suppose that the suggestions I am about 
to make will be the first in the field. The scientific imagination, 
or the imagination of the scientifically minded, has doubtless 
already been stirred, and some Jules Verne or Wells has probably 
conceived and perhaps made public the new ideas: I do not 
know. But these have been flights of imagination and little 
more, mere ballons d’essai in an almost literal sense of that phrase. 
They have not been intended to be taken very seriously nor to 
adorn the solemn pages of the Lancet or the British Medical 
Journal. 

What I shall endeavour to do will be to bring forward and 
discuss certain novel ideas soberly and seriously as an actual 
possibility of the future, not as a mere flight of fancy, and to 
disseminate in the public mind the idea that there may actually 
be something in aerial medicine. 

It is interesting to notice how closely and lovingly man has 
clung to mother earth during all the ages and how obstinately 
he has avoided any possible familiarity with those unstable 
elements the sea and the air. It is true that there has always been 
the race of sailors, but sailormen are a race apart, and the ocean, 
to the vast majority, a place of dread and fear. Even salt water 
itself has long been regarded with grave suspicion, though it 
might lave the safest of sunny beaches. Until the close of the 
eighteenth century no one in England had dared to bathe in the 
sea. The invigorating and health-giving properties of sea-bathing 
were unknown until some greatly daring physician at Bath made 
the discovery of its value as a tonic and persuaded some of the 
more venturesome of his patients to have a “dip.” Accordingly 
some did attempt the feat—gingerly and fearfully, no doubt, at 
first, as the first abstainers tried cold water for a short period 
to see if their constitutions would survive the ordeal. 

When George III went to Weymouth to bathe in the sea he 
was carefully coached for the effort by means of a preliminary 
series of salt-water baths on land. We smile at this, but it illus- 
trates man’s innate objection to unfamiliar elements. 

We are fully alive to-day to the health-giving properties of 
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sea-bathing; we know its value in debility and anemia, in 
glandular affections in children, in rickets, in the later stages of 
convalescence from illness, and in those conditions that used 
to be vaguely and inartistically termed “scrofulous.” The 
curative property of sea-bathing does not merely reside in the 
fact that sea-water is salt. Artificial salt baths, taken in the 
bathroom at home, have scarcely any greater value than an 
ordinary fresh-water bath. There is some quality in sea-bathing 
beyond the mere saltness of the sea, and I believe this to reside in 
the immense motion of the sea. Of this more anon. It has 4 
bearing on which I am about to suggest in regard to aerial 
treatment. 

A similar—reticence, shall we say ? is very noticeable in man’s 
extreme reluctance to make too close a personal acquaintanceship 
with the air. Until well into the nineteenth century the average 
man was rather scared of it, and physicians generally upheld 
him in this, to us, extraordinary view. Note how he used to 
build his cities with narrow streets and his houses with projecting 
gables so that he could escape, as far as possible, this pernicious 
element. Look how he used to keep his doors closed and his 
windows fastened as a protection against it. Of course he had 
to breathe it in order to go on existing, but he took good care 
that he breathed it in a diluted, i.e. vitiated, form. The neat 
article was too dangerous. Moreover, he took precious good care 
to avoid that exceptionally dangerous variety that used to be 
called “ night air.” 

I am old enough te remember when “ night air” was spoken 
of with bated breath as one speaks of the county lunatic asylum ; 
I used to be solemnly warned by an elderly physician m my 
boyhood about its exceptional dangers; at all costs one should 
avoid breathing that. But man had always a weakness and a 
fond corner in his heart for mother earth. He often carried a 
good deal of it about with him on his person, and showed an 
extreme reluctance to part with it too. His offspring would play 
with it lovingly, even when it took the form of coal, and the 
prospect of a bath or a dip in the ocean or a buffeting from the 
winds was the most terrible form of punishment to the infant 
mind. The earth was his element; the sky and the sea (except 
for the distinct tribe of sailormen) strange and unfamiliar elements, 
and mankind dreads the unknown. 


All this is by the way of preface to prove that mankind is | 


ever slow to change the fixed beliefs of the ages, and in his con- 
servatism he is always supported by the best expert advice of 
the day. Yet an entirely new fieldsof exploration and discovery 
now awaits him. The air, if not at his front door, lies at the 
nearest aerodrome, and one day may be on his very house-top. 
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Will the dropping of bombs on more or less fortified cities and 
rapid transport from place to place be the sole use that can be 
made of that element which in its widest and most absolute form 
is now at his disposal? Hitherto man has only had the atmos- 
phere at the earth’s level at his disposal, but now there is an 
Alpine atmosphere over every city for him to enjoy, one that 
is limitless in all directions except towards the earth. Will it 
be of any value to him as a curative agency ? Will it ever become 
one of the therapeutic measures of medicine? Will the high 
altitudes of the atmosphere offer methods of treatment that are 
not possible on terra firma ? 

That is the point I propose to discuss. In the first place, 
it is not possible to reside permanently in the air, but the develop- 
ment of the giant airship already offers possibilities of remaining 
at high altitudes for considerable periods at a stretch, and the 
duration of those periods will inevitably increase as time passes, 
even in our fickle climate. In more stable climates, where the 
weather conditions remain unaltered for weeks and months at a 
time, the only limits will be the capacity of the engines. It may 
fairly be assumed that difficulties in the shape of carrying capacity, 
navigation, ascent and landing, wind, machinery, etc., great 
though they are, will eventually be overcome. Already an airship 
can remain up with a wind at a velocity of fifty miles an hour, 
and meteorological observations now make it possible to map 
out and predict weather conditions with accuracy. That, however, 
is not my métier. Iam only concerned with the upper atmosphere 
in relation to its effect on the human body. 

Let us look at the essential differences between the atmosphere 
at a moderate altitude--say, three thousand to five thousand feet 
—and that on terra firma, and try to estimate the possibilities, if 
any, of their utilization as a curative agency. The differences are 
three: There is an absolute freedom from germs; there is a 
considerable difference in pressure; there is a degree of motion 
and an immensity of volume that can rarely, if ever, be obtained 
on the earth. Take the point of the germ-free atmosphere first. 
Here, just above our roofs and within a minute or so of our very 
doors, there exists the atmosphere for which physicians are ever 
seeking for certain diseases of the lungs, and which only the 
wealthy few can hope to obtain on terra firma. A germ-free 
atmosphere is the ideal condition for the treatment of early cases 
of phthisis, the only cases in which we can hope to cure or perma- 
nently arrest the disease. With conditions as they were before 
the aerial epoch, a patient in such an early state of consumption 
would be sent, if he could afford it, to Davos-Platz or some other 
resort where at an altitude of several thousand feet he obtained 
a germ-free atmosphere, at least out-of-doors. Only an insigni- 
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ficant proportion of early consumptives could ever hope to obtain 
such treatment. 

The average inhabitant of Oldham or Bradford could not be 
sent to Davos-Platz, but it is now possible to get the atmosphere 
of Davos-Platz over Bradford or Oldham, or indeed any other 
city. On a considerable number of days throughout the year it 
is possible for a giant airship to remain up even in our own uncer- 
tain climate, and that number will increase, as will the size and 
carrying capacity of airships. Nor will the landing difficulty long 
remain the obstacle it has proved in the past. Landing and 
ascending will be accomplished, not by half a battalion of men, 
but by machinery. Is it, therefore, purely a dream to imagine a 
day, not so far distant perhaps, when over our cities, gliding 
gracefully through the air, we may see aerial hospitals for early 
cases of consumption, gigantic airships of a carrying capacity 
and a navigating power far beyond those of to-day, on which 
the patients breathing in the perfectly pure air of an altitude of 
five thousand feet shall be trained to expand their lungs, so that 
the dead or stagnant air that lurks in the remoter recesses of the 
lungs in cities and is one of the main hindrances to a cure shall 
be got rid of ? 

It is here that there is one difficulty, and it will be well to face 
it at once—namely, the possibility of hemorrhage. As one ascends 
the atmospheric pressure diminishes on a scale which is well 
known. With a diminished atmospheric pressure the pressure of 
the blood within the vessels naturally increases—the importance 
of this in some other conditions will be referred to later—and this 
means a greater risk of hemorrhage, a condition of affairs that 
renders some cases of early phthisis unsuitable for an Alpine 
resort. Such cases would have to be excluded from aerial treat- 
ment. Fortunately, we have now the means of accurately testing 
the blood-pressure, and where that was already high a lofty altitude 
would either be inadvisable or should be tried with great caution, 
but for the majority I do not think the danger—or, rather, the 
possible increase of danger—exists. 

Beyond consumption there are several other possibilities of 
aerial treatment. Cases of anemia that had resisted terra-firma 
treatment might improve in the air; cases of glaadular enlarge- 
ment in the neck; cases of suppurating wounds that will not 
heal; cases of old varicose ulcers: in all these I suggest a 
trial of aerial treatment would be well worth our attention. The 
second point of difference between the atmosphere on terra firma 
and that at higher levels is one of pressure. The pressure diminishes 
as we ascend according to or well-known laws, and at, 
say, five thousand feet the difference is considerable—sufficient, 
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indeed, to produce certain effects, first, on the air within the lungs, 
and, secondly, on the blood-pressure within the arteries. 

Is it possible to utilize this difference of atmospheric pressure 
in the treatment of any disease? Let us see. We breathe air 
into our lungs as a result of the muscular action of the chest, 
but we expel the air from the lungs mainly by the elastic recoil of 
the lungs themselves. The latter is a passive rather than an 
active effort. 

There is a very prevalent condition among middle-aged people, 
the result of long-continued “ winter” coughs, in which the 
dasticity of the lungs is impaired and the air in the lungs is only 
expelled imperfectly and with difficulty. It is a progressive 
condition, and in the course of years the chests of these people 
become deformed. No treatment exists which is known to have 
any effect on it. It is true that a German doctor once either 
suggested or invented an instrument whereby such people could 
expel the air from their lungs into a chamber containing air at 
a lower atmospheric pressure than the normal, but the difficulties 
of using and carrying about such an apparatus are too obvious 
to need being pointed out. Yet at a few thousand feet up we 
possess a perfect natural apparatus whereby man can breathe 
out the air from his lungs into an atmosphere at a considerably 
diminished pressure. The suggestion is thrown out for what it 
may be worth. 

Again, with a diminished atmospheric pressure the pressure 
within the arteries is of necessity increased. 

There are maladies, mainly those of the heart, where one of 
the chief features is a low blood-pressure—the ordinary “ D.A.H.” 
(Disordered action of the heart), for instance. This latter, though 
not dangerous to life, is tedious of cure. Instead of taking 
digitalis and strophanthus, might not a course of aerial treatment 
be of value in these cases ? There is no a priori ground for arguing 
as to the effect of high altitudes on such cases as chronic bronchitis 
or winter coughs; experiment alone will tell us that; but it is 
obvious that the marked differences between the atmosphere at 
five thousand feet and that on terra firma cannot fail to produce 
some effect on such cases, whether for good or evil only experience 
will tell us. 

There is a third point about the air at lofty altitudes to which 
the reader’s notice is directed, one that may prove to be of 
considerable importance : that is, its volume and motion. Nowhere 
on earth, and not even at sea, is it possible to obtain these qualities 
in such a maximum degree. On land the atmosphere is above 
us, in the air it is all around us; we are bathed in it, and the 
immensity of its motion is unhindered by any obstacles. I do 
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not think that this point has so far been appreciated. There may 
be a curative value in this difference. 

In the case of water, as we all know, there is a tremendous 
difference between a dip in a bath at home, a dip in a pool ora 
river, and a dip in the ocean. The stimulant effect increases 
remarkably from the first to the last of these methods, and the 
stimulus is mainly on the nervous system. It is not possible 
that there may be a similar increase of stimulus from the air, 
I believe that already a “ flip ’ in an aeroplane has been employed 
as a rapid and powerful tonic, a “ pick-me-up.” Pilots who on 
guest night have looked on the wine not wisely but too well 
(there have been such) have found a half-hour’s spin in the air 
the next morning a far more rapid nerve-restorative than any 
of the traditional methods employed from time immemorial by 
hot-headed youths. I foresee vast possibilities in this point. 

Again, is it possible that we have here at our hands, or rather 
over our heads, that speedy cure for neurasthenia that physicians 
have so long sought for in vain? One wonders. Space will not 
permit me to go further, though the subject is far from bei 
exhausted. Are the suggestions too fanciful? Experience al 
experiment alone will tell. We may in time go to aerial spas just 
as to-day we go to Bath or Harrogate for certain diseases. But 
we shall go slowly and reluctantly at first, for man clings to the 
elements he knows best. 


E. Brown 
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THE ATTACK ON THE COAL INDUSTRY 


Ir is of supreme importance, alike in their own interests and in 
that of British industry as a whole, that the propertied and 
commercial classes, all who have anything at stake, anything to 
lose in Great Britain, should consider the unique and menacing 
situation which confronts the coal-mining industry to-day. 
We are faced with the possibility, if not the probability, of 
nationalization of the mines. Do my fellow-employers, do the 
heads of other industries, realize what will happen to them and 
to their businesses if this possibility becomes wn fait accompli ? 
I do not think so. If they did, the Government and the nation 
would be faced by such an extraordinary manifestation of public 
feeling as would inevitably give them pause, for, as I am going to 
show, to place the coal-mines under bureaucratic control, to run 
our premier industry through and by officials —and that is what 
nationalization means—will not only undermine the whole of 
Britain's commercial position, but will react so sharply, so de- 
cisively on other industries that private enterprise will become im- 
possible. It is for that reason, as I believe, that the Collectivists 
and State Socialists, the Fabian doctrinaires who are avowedly in 
favour of nationalizing everything, have selected the mining 
industry for their main attack. If that attack succeeds, the doom 
of private enterprise in England is sealed. 

Do not let anybody who reads these lines think that I am ex- 
aggerating. We are all of us accustomed to the costly blunders 
and egregious failures perpetrated by the State, when Government 
officials, abandoning for the nonce their true function, intrude 
on the sphere of the business man, and show us, often at ruinous 
cost, how not to organize. When the State, through the medium 
ef the Air Board, expends half a million in endeavouring to convert 
an undrainable swamp into an aerodrome; or when, as at the 
Ministry of Munitions, the State pays accounts twice over; or, 
again, when the State, this time through the London County 
Council, wastes more public money by running empty steamboats 
up and down the Thames, we business men, taxpayers of the 
nation, shrug our shoulders and foot the bill. It is expensive, 
but it is not ruinous, and we endeavour to comfort ourselves with 
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the reflection that these things always happen when the State 
embarks in industry. | 

The story of its misadventures is related year by year in the 
proceedings and comments of the Public Accounts Committee of 
the House of Commons, where anybody who takes the touble to 
look for them may find, chronicled with the customary expressions 
of official regret and departmental censure, proceedings that would 
bring any private business to the verge of ruin. We are used to 
these failures of bureaucracy, and we contrive to bear them. But 
what must inevitably happen if they are repeated in the conduct 
of the coal trade, what will certainly ensue if the mines are taken 
away from the tried and experienced administrators who are 
familiar with every detail of the industry, is that all the other 
trades and industries, large and small—and especially, be it noted, 
the export trade—will not only suffer loss and damage, but will 
be faced with the imminent prospect of ruin ; so that, inevitably, 
the demand that they, in their turn, should be nationalized will 
be urged for all it is worth. As I suggest, it is for that reason 
that the Fabian Society, acting in concert with the Miners’ 
Federation, have precipitated a crisis whose real aim is not to 
secure better conditions for the men in the mines so much as to 
effect the social revolution, of which the electors at the ballot-box 
will have nothing. 

Now I am, of course, familiar with the fact that the Coal 
Commission has already pointed out that the present system 
needs amendment. I do not suggest for a moment that mine- 
owners, any more than any other ae of men, should be exempt 
from criticism, or that they have utilized to the full and in every 
case all the opportunities that have arisen for the improvement 
of the industry. Necessarily, some coal companies have been 
less wisely managed, less admirably conducted, than others, but 
in the main it will be found that until Government control placed 
the industry in a false position, the coal-owners had raised their 
industry to such a position that to-day their product is the de- 
termining factor in the commercial prosperity of the nation. 
In the main, also, they have secured the industry against inter- 
ruptions, purely local interruptions excepted, by strikes and 
lock-outs, and they have given employment, continuous and, 
on the whole, well paid, on which the subsistence of, perhaps, 
more than four million people directly depends. 

More than that, I complain very strongly that, hitherto, the 
coal-owners have had no adequate opportunity of presenting their 
case to the Commission. The letter that the Secretary to the Coal 
Commission sent to the coal-owners made it impossible to prepare 
adequately and carefully the evidence that we desire to submit 
in favour of private enterprise in the coal industry, and we received 
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no official intimation that during the first stage of the inquiry, 
extending from March 4 to March 20, the Commission contem- 
lated reporting on anything save the conditions of wages and 
Dee, It was impossible, therefore, for us to give evidence in 
defence of private enterprise as against national ownership. 

Judge, then, of our astonishment when, at the conclusion of 
that stage of the Commission, Mr. Justice Sankey reported that the 
present system stood condemned! It stood condemned—yes, 
but by a rush inquiry, an inquiry that was supposed, at that time, 
to be only concerned with one phase of the question, and it stood 
condemned before we coal-owners were heard in our own 
defence. 

Now it is very important indeed that the public should note 
that there is no general divergence of interest between the coal- 
miner and the coal-owner. Local disputes and subsidiary differ- 
ences may indeed arise, but essentially their interests are identical. 
The real conflict of interest is between them and the coal con- 
sumer, between them and the householder who wants cheap coal, 
and the business man who must have it if his enterprise is to hold 
its own in competition with foreign traders. The only question, 
therefore, that the public have to ask themselves in this matter is 
as to whether they are more likely to get cheaper coal under the 
present system—as it existed before Government control—or 
under nationalization. 

Can there be any doubt upon this point ? Under nationaliza- 
tion we must add to the expenses of getting the coal the salaries 
of innumerable officials, typists, and clerks, all engaged, as we know 
is the case, in the Government Departments created under the 
tush and pressure of the war, in copying documents in triplicate, 
and their salaries will be the least burdensome part of the business. 
J often think, as a business man, that the great feature which dis- 
tinguishes State from private enterprise is that the ordinary busi- 
ness firm has no room for that strange anomaly called the per- 
manent official. Some permanent officials, let it be said, are able 
men who earn their money by saving the public thousands of 
pounds. Others are, not to put too fine a point on it, “* duds ”’ ; 
but they are irremovable. I dare say that this is a condition 
inevitable under the Civil Service. If an official secures his posi- 
tion by competitive examination or by permanent appointment 
he must be retained so long as he does not get drunk or 1s corrupt, 
or commits some serious and unpardonable transgression. But 
he may fail in judgment, may commit cardinal errors of administra- 
tion, may even be dilatory and negligent, may altogether fail 
when we contrast him with the standard of prompt and ubiquitous 
efficiency that private business demands, and still his job is his, 
and he knows it. He cannot be removed. What happens if a 
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great business house, whether in the mining industry or any other, 
appoints a new manager or director or a new head of a depart- 
ment ? What takes place, supposing Messrs. Harrod’s or Self- 
ridge’s or any other firm you like to mention, open a new depart- 
ment, and place it under the charge of the best man they can get ? 
They pay him well—liberally. They give him all that he requires 
by way of an increase of staff or other facilities. So, of course, 
does the State. But the difference comes in here, that if he fails 
to make good, if he fails to show a profit on his department, 
then he is, after a while, incontinently scrapped. Is this so 
with the State? We know it is not. We know that all the ad- 
ministrative follies and all the departmental blunders committed 
during the war, all the millions of pounds that have been wasted, 
and all the thousands of precious fives that have been sacrificed 
have left the officials still comfortable in their snug jobs at West- 
minster and Whitehall, drawing their salaries as of yore, and read- 
ing, with a disdainful smile, the censures that are poured out 
on them in the Press, censures which are powerless to deprive 
them of their positions or their emoluments. 

Now what follows on this? There is, when the Government 
initiate an industry or control a trade, a lack of that personal 
responsibility ary is vital to the efficient conduct of business. 
We have delays, postponements, procrastinations, everything 
but businesslike dispatch and the successful conduct of industry. 
We read in the papers of thousands of pounds’ worth of motor- 
cycles left to rust, so that they, become a i wo in Kempton Park. 
We read that when the genius directing operations at Chepstow 
thought that enough public money had not been expended by 
rushing up at breakneck speed a new dock. he thoughtfully blew 
it up with dynamite. All these things, disgraceful as they are, 
all this flagrant waste of public money and this abuse of power, 
can be borne so long as the departments guilty of these trans- 
gressions do not control a vital industry. 

But coal is a vital industry. It is vital in this sense, that it is the 
source of heat and power. Without cheap coal we cannot produce 
cheaply. Unless we produce cheaply, then inevitably we cannot 
export goods under competitive conditions with foreign countries. 
Coal, do not let us forget, enters into the manufacture, the pro- 
duction, and, to a large extent, the distribution of every single 
article that we consume in England to-day, from the biggest and 
best equipped factory to a ede cottage. It is not only 


the price of coal that we have to look to, but we have to remember 
this, that an increase in the cost of coal means an increase in the 
cost of everything else. The efficient conduct of the coal industry, 
therefore, is vital—-vitel to our export trade, vital to the employ- 
ment of our people, vital to every social reformer who hopes to see 
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an advance in their standard of living, a greater degree of comfort 
in their lives. 

What guarantee have we got, I ask, that the State and its 
permanent officials, its irremovable mandarins, whose ineptitude, 
maladministration, and inefficiency the war has made crystal 
clear, what guarantee have we got that these men, a 
bungled so badly in other industrial matters, will succeed when 
they have charge of the coal trade? There is no guarantee. 
The nature of the coal industry makes it impossible for us to hope 
that they will be better when they are dealing with its products 
than they have been in other departments. Let me point out that 
men who can efficiently direct all the operations of a concern 
producing two to five mailtion tons per annum are not very common, 
even when such concerns are in one district with common customs. 
It may be answered that we coal-owners have now found and now 
employ such men, and the State can take them over when they 
take over the mines. That is true. But observe, when they are 
taken over, when mine managers and mine directors find that 
their power of making prompt decisions is gone and they them- 
selves no longer in positions from which they may be discharged 
if they fail to make good, but in permanent positions from which 
they are irremovable, is it reasonable to suppose that we shall 
have from them quite the same effort, quite the same efficiency, 

uite the same attention to business that they now display ? 

nd mark, it is not only this generation of mine managers and 
officials that we have to ecu: not merely the men who are 
trained in the traditions of private enterprise, whose habit it is 
to be businesslike and to deal promptly and effectively with 
matters as they arise, but we must think of the time which would 
soon come under nationalization when their successors would 
have partaken of the sloth, the inertia, the dilatoriness inseparable 
from a bureaucracy. In that hour, if not before, we should 
assuredly find that the cost of coal had risen, and in that hour, 
unless I am grievously mistaken, we should find, as the Collec- 
tivists calculate that we shall find, the demand arising for other 
industries to be taken over by the State. For those industries, 
deprived of cheap coal and faced with dear living, would inevitably 
discover that under the new condition of affairs private enterprise 
was doomed to failure. 

Two other important, but subsidiary, objections I will make. 
If the State nationalizes coal-mines, they must take them all 
over, good, bad, and indifferent. They will have to compensate 
private capitalists who have sunk tens of thousands of pounds in 
endeavouring to make hopeless propositions yield productive coal. 
But if we nationalize the mines the nation will have to saddle the 
loss. That is, I think, worth pondering upon. 
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I am sure that my next point has immense significance for 
all who realize that not only cheap coal but industrial peace is 
essential to industry. To-day, masters and men, coal-owners and 
coal-miners, have an umpire when they cannot agree on terms. 
The State steps in and adjusts matters between them. But 
when the mines are nationalized there will be no umpire, because 
there is nobody above the State, and the State will own the mines. 
What will happen if they fail to agree with the miners? Will the 
men be deprived of the right of combination, that is to say, of 
the right to strike, or will they have it in their power to blackmail 
the whole community? One of the two must happen. Both 
to me seem to spell disaster. 

WALLACE THORNEYCROFT 
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THE “ROYAL RAJAH” 


THE Royal Rajah was known as “ the trawler with a name like a 
battleship.” Her crew, in the ordinary way, wore the cap-ribbon 
of their parent ship, which, after an honourable career as one of 
the last of the wooden walls of old England, was now spending a 
useful old age as a hulk moored fore and aft in harbour. In the 
course of years she had made for herself a bed of bully-beef and 
condensed milk tins, on which she was accustomed to settle 
herself comfortably at low tide. For those entitled to do so, the 
chance of wearing a cap-ribbon with a high-sounding name like 
Royal Rajah was too good to be missed, so as soon as possible 
a supply was obtained from an enterprising naval tailor, who 
executed orders for private cap-ribbons according to customers’ 
requirements, provided not less than one dozen were ordered at 
a time. The letters “ H.M.S.” were adopted, instead of the 
“H.M.T.” usually in favour among trawlers, and with these 
pennants flying (as the saying goes), the trawlermen were able 
to make a much better impression when home on leave. Inci- 
dentally, when visiting various houses of entertainment, they 
received more than their share of hospitality at the hands of 
affable strangers, who in due course proceeded to ask the usual 
leading questions on the subject of armament, torpedo tubes, etc. 
The results obtained were doubtless in many cases worth the 
expense. 

By reason of the fact that she was a minelayer, the Royal 
Rajah was distinguished from the ordinary run of minesweepers 
and patrol trawlers, so much so that in the “ List of Pennants of 
H.M. Ships” (commonly known as the “ pennant board”) her 
name appeared among the names of several battleships beginning 
with “ R.” Like them, also, she had a pair of pennants, instead 
of being distinguished by an alphabetical flag and a number 
running into three or four figures, like most auxiliary ships and 
vessels. This was a great source of satisfaction to the naval 
lieutenant-commander who was her captain, and he determined 
to make his ship and ship’s company as smart as the circumstances 
demanded, for the Royal Rajah was the flagship of a unit con- 
sisting of herself and five other minelaying trawlers. 
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Her ship’s company deserves special mention, however, as it 
was specially constituted. There were the usual mate and 
engineers, deck-hands and trimmers—all fishermen belonging to 
the Trawler Section of the Royal Naval Reserve—and in additidn 
there was a Chief Petty Officer and several other “ active service 
ratings”’ (trained men from the Navy) for gunnery, signalling, 
and mining duties, the last named being performed by torpedo- 
men. It took several weeks for the two diverse elements in the 
crew to settle down together, for there was much that each party 
found strange in the language and habits of the other. At the 
outset, however, a favourable impression was produced among 
the trawlermen, for one of the first things the naval ratings did 
was to initiate their shipmates into the mysteries of obtaining 
fresh food and stores from the Paymaster of the parent ship, on 
the repayment system. The standard of living was thus imme- 
diately raised, for as the Royal Rajah had been commandeered 
and dispatched from her home port at short notice, her crew had 
been living chiefly on bully-beef and biscuit, no other stores 
having been sent on board. 

The smartening up of the ship did not take long, for she was 
fairly new, and any little defects in her appearance were remedied 
by means of paint. It was when the Chief Petty Officer (com- 
monly called the “ C.P.0.”) undertook the drilling of the trawler 
ratings, that the impossibility of running a battleship routine in 
a trawler became apparent. The equipment of the Royal Rajah 
was sufficiently complete to include a small arms magazine, so 
one morning - crew fell in with rifles and side-arms on the 
sloping deck, ready for instruction in rifle drill. The trawler 
ratings had lively recollections of their first efforts at squad drill, 
which had taken place a week or two earlier on the fish dock at 
their home port, and opinions were divided as to whether it was 
a good thing or a bad thing that there was not room on the decks 
of the trawler for “ Right form,” “On the left, form squad,” 
and other complicated manceuvres of which they retained a 
slight recollection. 

The C.P.O. had got as far as giving directions about “ giving 
the rifle a sharp cant up with the right hand” in shouldering 
arms, when the captain intervened for the purpose of impressing 
on the men the necessity of always wearing their uniforms now 
they were in the Navy. “For instance,” he remarked, addressing 
a deck-hand who was wearing an ordinary civilian jacket, “ you 
must not appear in this coat any more.” 

“Why not ?” retorted the deck-hand. “It’s my own!” 

The man’s astonishment at receiving the order was so obviously 
genuine, and his remark revealed such an original way of viewing 
the matter, that the captain was nonplussed for the moment, but 
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his subsequent lecture on discipline and service routine sounded 
equally remarkable to men accustomed to seafaring as a com- 
mercial venture pure and simple. Though they adapted them- 
selves, in the months that followed, to the service conditions of 
long hours, no overtime pay, and scanty leave, the captain’s 
ideas about uniform made very little progress, as was shown by 
the fact that at sea he allowed one deck-hand to appear with 
impunity in a soldier’s khaki tunic, which the owner claimed to 
have acquired by lawful purchase. 

The first few days after commissioning were occupied with 
the process of getting the ship ready for sea, and during this time 
all hands were employed on multifarious duties. For the purpose 
of “darkening ship,’ canvas covers (or “ deadlights”’) were 
prepared for the engine-room and cabin skylights; the torpedo- 
men were busy, with wires and pulleys, rigging tackles for pro- 
pelling the mines (somewhat on the cable-tram system) along two 
sets of rails, which led along each side of the deck and over the 
stern; the signalmen spent their time sorting flags into the 
locker, rigging extra halyards on the triatic stay, testing Morse 
lamps, making “tack lines,’ and otherwise busied themselves 
with the mysteries of their craft; the mate and C.P.O. attended 
to their seamanship duties, such as overhauling the topping lift 
and boat’s falls, rigging the deep sea log, lashing a spare anchor 
on deck in a handy position, and with an eye to future dark 
nights and no lights on deck, they took the precaution of marking 
the numbers of the shackles on the cable with white paint. In 
due course coaling had taken place, and preparations were made 
to take on board mines and sinkers. As the Royal Rajah did not 
possess a crane, the boat’s derrick had to be used for this purpose, 
and the duties of crane-driver were performed by a deck-hand 
stationed at the winch amidships. 

The sinkers, which were fitted with a small trolley on wheels 
to run on the rails, were hoisted into position first, and then the 
mines were lowered on to the sinkers, where they rested safely 
by their own weight in a cup-shaped receptacle made to receive 
them. The 8.0. of the “ unit” (for the six minelaying trawlers 
had not been dignified by the name of “ squadron ’’) duly reported 
that he had filled up with mines, and one evening at nightfall, 
just before the harbour-boom closed, the “ unit’ ‘sailed under 
sealed orders. 

That night several of the hands who were not used to trawlers 
suffered from seasickness, and daybreak found the trawlers 
steaming in line ahead in two divisions—three ships in each. In 
the Royal Rajah nothing occurred to cause comment until one 
of the signalmen (who was acting as officer’s servant) brought 
the captain’s dinner-plate back to the galley with most of the 
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food untouched, and a message from the captain that he had not 
got a fisherman’s appetite. 

“ Shouldn’t think ’e has!” exclaimed the cook, on seeing the 
pile of potatoes on the plate almost intact. “‘ What’s the matter 
with it? Ain’t it properly cooked, or does ’e feel seasick ¢ ” 

“Tt ain’t that, mate,” answered the officer’s servant. “ It’s 
marvellous ‘ow little them people eat—you’d be surprised!” 
And he went on to explain how he had studied officers and their 
ways when acting as extra ward-room steward in a battleship. 
As the day wore on, however, he found that being an officer’s 
servant in a trawler was very different from occupying that 
position in a battleship, especially as the decks of the Royal 
Rajah were closed to traffic by reason of the mine-rails, which 
occupied the whole space. Therefore the only way to get from 
the galley to the bridge was over the top of the galley and engine- 
room casing—a route which resembled a steeplechase course in 
the obstacles to be surmounted. ‘Tea, curiously enough, though 
the least important meal of the day, was the one which presented 
most difficulties, merely on account of the number of small 
articles required to serve it. 

On his first journey the officer’s servant took a plate of bread 
and butter, a sugar-basin, and a milk-jug in one hand, and with 
the other levered himself up the vertical iron ladder leading to 
the top of the galley. He then had to duck under the boat’s 
derrick, step over the cook’s fresh-water tank, and down on to 
the engine-room casing. Having reached the end of this, he 
squeezed himself between a stokehold ventilating shaft and the 
funnel, and mounted two steps on to the veranda round the 
wheel-house. He then had to lever himself with his free hand 
up another vertical ladder on to the upper bridge, where there was 
just enough room to pass between the binnacle and the flag- 
locker to the chart-table, upon which he placed his load. Return- 
ing to the galley, in one hand he took a saucer and a teapot, 
with a teacup hanging over the spout, and repeated his journey. 
Having safely reached the upper bridge again, he announced 
that tea was ready, and was congratulating himself on having 
accomplished the feat without accident, when the captain floored 

him by saying he liked his tea weak, and asking for a jug of hot 
water ! 

All this time no land had been sighted, and when a grey coast- 
line came into view during the second dog-watch, eager questions 
were being asked as to whether it was friendly, neutral, or hostile. 
Assurances that it could not be the last named, however, by 
reason of the courses which had been steered, were soon received 
from those whose duties had kept them on the bridge. All 
doubts were therefore set at rest as to whether vicious-looking 
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cruisers or torpedo-boats would come darting out at the innocent- 
looking trawlers, as soon as the latter were sighted. A little later 
the Royal Rajah made her last daylight signal, which was to the 
eflect that navigation lights were to be kept ready, but were not 
to be shown unless expressly ordered, and that only shaded stern 
lights for steering purposes were to be exhibited. 

The trawlers had been steadily pursuing their course for 
about an hour after nightfall, with their outlines only dimly 
discernible, all lights being masked—when an urgent twinkling of 
a Morse lamp, from the leader of the second division, pierced the 
darkness in the direction of the Royal Rajah. The answering 
signal was immediately given, and a signal was then received 
that a submarine had been sighted at two cables distance on the 
side away from the Royal Rajah. ‘Save the mines” was the 
first duty which the 8.0. had to keep before him, so he was forced 
to resist the temptation to give chase, and instead had to signal 
orders to scatter, proceed at full speed, and rendezvous next 
morning at a time and place stated. 

The trawlers therefore parted company for the rest of the 
night, which passed uneventfully for all of them, however, as 
daybreak found them all in sight of one another near the appointed 
rendezvous. They then resumed their formation of the day 
before, and the torpedomen set to work priming the mines. 
They spent some hours fixing pistols and firing-rods, keeping an 
eye meanwhile on the deck-hands and trimmers not on watch, who 
were inclined to pass the time by sitting on top of the mines 
smoking cigarettes, or else by kicking the detonator boxes, either 
out of carelessness or curiosity. 

In due course the surveying ship was sighted, under whose 
guidance (it had now transpired) a line of mines was to be laid, 
as a protection to a certain naval base. In accordance with 
previous orders, the trawlers then took up an echelon formation, 
keeping station on the Royal Rajah, which took up her station 
astern of the surveying ship. On the latter hauling down the 
signal, ““ Drop your mines,” the captain of the Royal Rajah blew 
his whistle, the winch was started, and the first mine was released 
and dropped over the stern by means of a railway point-lever, 
operated y hand. The rest were propelled aft along the rails 
by wires worked from the winch, and were dropped at intervals 
of five seconds. An interested group watched this process from 
amidships, wondering what would happen if one of the sinkers 
failed to disengage properly, and the mooring wire connecting it 
with the mine were to get twisted round the firing-rod, and thus 
explode the mine before it was clear of the trawler’s stern. The 
Royal Rajah got rid of all her mines without accident, however, 
whereupon she in her turn hauled down the signal “ Drop your 
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mines,” and the next ship took up the running; and so on until 
all the mines in the unit had been dropped. One of them, as it 
happened, went off prematurely, luckily without loss of life or 
other accident, such as blowing up the rest of the mines on board 
the ship concerned, in which case both ship and crew would have 
vanished with a report like a thunder-clap into mid-air. 

The immediate effect of getting rid of such a weight of mines 
was to lighten the vessels very considerably, so that they became 
very lively in the sea which was running. On board the Royal 
Rajah this had a disastrous effect for the signalmen, neither of 
whom at that stage was a particularly good sailor, at any rate in 
a trawler. The one who was oflicer’s servant had the misfortune 
to be discharged for being seasick, a deck-hand being installed in 
his place—and the other, who had a similar position as petty 
officer’s messman, was relieved of his post for the same reason. 
It then took them all their time to perform their “ bunting- 
tossing’ duties satisfactorily, as apart from the fact of being 
answerable to the captain, they had set a high standard for 
themselves by informing the trawlermen that the signalmen 
were the eyes of the fleet and the watch-dogs of the Navy, and 
that the smartness of the ship depended on the smartness of the 
signal bridge. 

The voyage home was prolonged by reason of the fact that 
submarines were reported on the second day of the return trip, 
so that the 8.0. deemed it advisable for his unit to follow a 
zigzag course in the approved fashion. Having safely got out 
of this danger zone, the minelayers soon afterwards ran into 
another, for they overtook a big fleet of trawlers engaged upon 
a large-scale sweep for mines, which had been scattered broadcast 
by enemy cruisers on their retreat from a raid. It was ascertained 
that a swept channel lay ahead of the Royal Rajah, so her captain 
followed the course indicated, which was parallel to that now 
being followed by the minesweepers. The latter were a great 
source of interest to the crews of the minelayers, most of whom 
had had no experience of minesweeping, and were rather glad of 
the fact. The dangers of the occupation became quite obvious 
as time went on, for every few minutes a burst of cannonading 
broke out as mines were spotted on the surface and fired at, and 
every now and again there would be the much louder roar of 
mines exploding, either through being hit by a shot or through 
two hitting together on being caught in a sweep-wire. 

The progress made by the minesweepers was slow, owing to 
the weight of the sweeping gear they were towing, and the Royal 
Rajah had passed most of them, and was steaming level with one 
of the leading vessels, when the latter was struck by a mine. The 
roar of the explosion was immediately followed by a column of 
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yellowish smoke rising just abaft the funnel, proving she had 
been hit in the engine-room, and in a few seconds she broke into 
two pieces, her masts and funnel collapsed, and both ends began 
to sink from the middle. The vessels near her at once lowered 
their boats, which rowed hard to the rescue, but the trawler had 
sunk in just over a minute from the time of being hit, and those 
yof her crew who had been able to save themselves were left 
clinging to one of the life-saving rafts carried by all minesweepers 
in such a position that they would float clear on the vessel sinking. 
{The Royal Rajah’s boat first of all picked up the lost ship’s 
skipper, who had nearly been drowned through stopping to pull 
the helmsman out of one of the windows of the wheel-house, and 
was now supporting him in the water. The men on the raft were 
then taken into the boat, and in a few minutes all the survivors 
were safe on board the Royal Rajah. There were ten of them, all 
more or less suffering from what might be called mine-shock, and 
the skipper and helmsman were showing in addition symptoms of 
drowning, artificial respiration being necessary to bring them 
round. The mate, first engineman, both trimmers, and the cook 
were missing—all evidently having been killed in the explosion. 
The rescued men were transhipped later to a fast vessel which 
had been sent to fetch them into their own base, and the mine- 
laying trawlers reached their home port next day without further 
incident. They remained there, awaiting orders to take on 
board more mines, for a longer period than their commanding 
officers anticipated, and finally the news was received that the 
Royal Rajah and her consorts were considered unsuitable for the 
urpose for which they had been hitherto used. The Royal 
Rajah was therefore shorn of some of her glories, and though she 
still rejoiced in her high-sounding name, she started soon after- 
wards on a useful but monotonous career as a minesweeper. 


R. W. Frazier 
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BATS 


CoNSIDERING what common creatures they are, it is quite strange 
how little the average person knows about bats, vet any eveni 

when it is warm enough for them to be out they may be watched 
flitting to and fro in scores. As the light begins to fade shadowy 
shapes appear, turning, wheeling, and volplaning against the 
sunset sky. There are big ones and little ones, tiny things 
flittering round the bushes, bigger ones dashing in and out between 
the tree-tops, and larger still darting by high overhead on strong 
purposeful wings. The last are the noctules or great bats, our 
largest native kind, and the smallest the wee pipistrelles, the 
commonest and tiniest species we have. There are twelve species 
of British bats, without including several wanderers from the 
Continent which have only been recorded here a few times, and 
of the dozen Pipistrellus pipistrellus is certainly the most widely 
distributed and the best known. It is the “ flittermouse ”’ of the 
country people, who firmly believe that bats are mice with wings. 
Of course bats are really a highly specialized group of mammals 
with no affinities with the rodents, so the name is not a very 
suitable one, though it does describe the weak characteristic 
flight of this quaint little creature. They also call bats in general 
“ leathering-bats ” in allusion to their wings, but this also is not 
really descriptive, for the wings are skinny and not leathery in 
texture. The wing of a bat is a most wonderful instance of 
adaptation to a special end, for it is nothing but a greatly modified 
fore-limb or hand. If you spread out your hand and imagine 
the four fingers grown enormously long, while the thumb remains 
short and stumpy, and that the skin between the fingers has 
also been stretched until it extends from tip to tip of the fingers 
and on along the side of the body to join the hind foot, you will 
have a good idea of the structure of a bat’s wing; it is simply a 
much exaggerated hand. The elongated bones serve, like the 
ribs of an umbrella, to keep the skin stretched and taut when 
the owner is in flight. When the bat alights it doubles up its 
“hands,” the skin falls into wrinkly folds, and using its thumb 
joints as forefeet it is able to run about almost as quickly as a 
mouse. The skin of the wings not only joins the hind limbs, but 
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extends from them to the tail, thus making a rudder with which 
the bat can steer when flying, and, when the tail is brought up 
beneath the body, forms a bag or receptacle which is of use to 
the owner, but of the manner in which this pouch, made by the 
interfemoral membrane, is used, I will say more presently. 

Bats live entirely upon insects, eating great numbers, and any 
evening when it is warm enough for them to be out, one can 
watch them at the work. About fifteen to twenty minutes 
before sunset the first bats will appear. They arrive mysteriously, 
you do not see them come, but suddenly they are there. The 
air is full of them, how they flitter, flutter, dash, and turn, until 
in the failing light it makes one perfectly giddy trymg to keep 
one’s eyes on the little grey forms that appear and disappear, 
whirling round your head, vanishing into the shadows, darting 
out again, rustling past with beating wings, again to disappear 
among trees and bushes. But as the dusk deepens into night, as 
it becomes more and more difficult to see, when only ghostlike 
white moths are visible in the gloom, when the brown owl's hoot 
rings startingly loud in the dark, it will dawn upon you that the 
rustling wings are gone, that the high-pitched squeaks are no 
longer to be heard, in short the bats have vanished! The 
explanation is that the majority of bats do not keep on the wing 
all night, but fly only for a short time at sundown and at dawn, 
spending the night in their snug homes, generally a crevice in an 
old building or a hole in a tree. During their short flight they 
gorge themselves with insects, then rest until sunrise, when they 
have another good meal. To see the flight at daybreak you 
must be up early, as they are home again as soon as the light 
gets strong. The tiny pipistrelle, which does not keep such regular 
hours as its bigger relatives, sometimes hunts all night. The 
long-eared bat, too, does not always retire after the evening 
flight, though the majority go home. 

Next to the pipistrelle the long-eared bat, Plecotus auritus, 
is, in most parts of the country, the commonest species. In 
appearance it is certainly one of the most striking, having 
wonderful ears of great length, to which it owes its name. They 
are nearly as long as its body, and distinguish it from all our 
other British bats. When the bat is sleeping these great ears are 
curled up and tucked away under its wings, only a piece of skin 
or membrane, which looks just like a second ear, remaining on 
view. This false ear is so like a proper one that the bat looks 
as if it had a second pair. As soon as the bat is aroused the real 
ears are brought forward and uncurled. They are most wonder- 
fully sensitive delicate organs, contracting and withdrawing, then 
being extended again, something after the manner of a snail’s 
tentacles. For instance, if you put your hand near one of these 
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bats it will, even though it has not seen you, at once draw away 
its ear on that side. I am inclined to think that a row of stiff 
hairs along the margin may be in some manner sensory. At any 
rate the great ears appear to help the bat thread its way among 
the trees which are its favourite hunting-grounds. On the wing 
the long-eared bat may be distinguished as a medium-sized bat, 
looking rather greyish in the twilight, and flying in and out 
‘among the foliage in a wonderful way. It is not so noisy as some 
bats, the pipistrelles keeping up an incessant squeaking while on 
the wing. Bats squeak with such a high-pitched note that some 
—_ cannot hear them at all! To one person the evening is 

ull of little voices, to the next it is quite silent. Though the 
long-eared bat may not be so talkative as some, it can squeak 
angrily enough if touched, as I noted when thirteen of these bats 
were brought to me one day. They had been found in a bam 
hidden singly, with two exceptions, under the rafters. ‘This 
was in mid-October, a time of year when bats are seeking their 
winter quarters. Some species congregate for the purpose of 
hibernation, as, for instance, the noctule, but the long-eared bat 
prefers separate quarters. The majority of these bats were 
released as soon as I had taken a photograph of them, but one 
was kept for a few days in order to learn something of its ways. 
Now bats are the most difficult of creatures to keep alive for any 
length of time in captivity. They will only eat freshly killed 
insects, and even these not too readily, for they are accustomed 
to taking and eating their prey when on the wing, and hardly 
understand how to deal with flies when offered to them on the 
ground. 

[ referred before to the interfemoral membrane, or pouch 
formed by the skin between the hind legs and tail; it is this 
which enables bats to deal so readily on the wing with all the 
flies that they capture. When watching a bat dashing along 
after insects you may see it suddenly drop several feet through 
the air, recover itself, fly on, and repeat the performance. This 
happens whenever it catches a fly. By watching very carefully 
you may get some idea of what is taking place, you will see that 
the bat’s head goes down under its body each time, and that it 
is using the pouch formed by the membrane between the legs to 
prevent its prey escaping. Now the long-eared bat that I 7 
to study had hitherto caught and pouched all its insects in the 
manner described. It had almost certainly never before attempted 
to eat when on foot, so that when at last I persuaded it to take 
a “ greenbottle ” fly it bobbed its head down and tried to pouch 
it in the orthodox manner. It nearly fell over backwards, but 
recovered itself and chewed the fly up, or rather ate the thorax 
and abdomen, rejecting the wings and legs. At this first meal 
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it took no less than fifteen flies, in nearly all cases dropping the 
wings and legs. The next day “ Jimmie,” as I had named him, 
had an even better appetite, disposing of over fifty flies! He 
grabbed them all greedily, spreading out his wings and making 

t efforts to pouch them in the proper manner, with the result 
he several times fell over on his back in his effort to do the correct 
thing. He would grab the fly, drop it into the pouch, and there 
get a fresh and better hold of ig, after which he would eat it in 
the ordinary manner. He was a sensible little creature, for in a 
very short time he not only gave up squeaking when touched, 
but had found out that I supplied the food and would run towards 
me for flies. He came several inches for them, but I could not 
be sure whether he saw or smelt them. The old proverb, “ blind 
as a bat,” is, of course, very wide of the mark, for all bats have 
sharp little eyes, but they certainly seem to depend on their 


exceedingly keen noses in locating food. 


Jimmie was the daintiest of small creatures, being clad in soft 
and very silky grey fur, which he dressed and kept in order by 
means of a tiny pink tongue. He had a small, somewhat tip- 
tilted nose, and, as I have said, a pair of keen little eyes. His 
face had none of that blunt bulldog look characteristic of the 
_—: and still more so of the noctule. Of course the great 
eature of his appearance was that wonderful pair of ears, which 
in his waking moments were never still. They were fascinating 
to watch, so delicate and so sensitive, the skin so transparent 
that every vein could be seen. They are quite different from the 
ears of our other native bats. Those of the pipistrelle, for 
instance, are short and stumpy, and, as I have just said, the 
latter has a more bulldog expression of face; nevertheless it too 
is a charming wee creature. It is very small, though when on 
the —_ it appears bigger than it really is, yet on handling it 
you find that it is a mere scrap of fur and skinny wings. If 
placed in the balance with a pigmy shrew, that atom of an animal 
would almost certainly weigh it down. I became very fond of a 
— that I kept for some time. It was found hidden 

ind a shutter, being cold and unconscious at the time, which 
was the middle of October, when bats begin to hibernate. It 
soon began to move, and it was not long before it was awake 
and lively. Though some people call bats repulsive creatures, 
any one who had watched this bat would soon have changed his 
opinion. Its movements were quick, it would run like a mouse, 
and could scuttle backwards almost as easily as forwards, 
especially when climbing up anything, when it always shuffled 
up tail first. Of course a bat prefers to rest head downwards, 
hitching itself up by its hind feet, folding its wings to its sides, 
and sleeping soundly in what to us looks an extremely uncom- 
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fortable attitude. This pipistrelle was clad in silky brown fur, 
which was beautifully soft to the touch, but it very much resented 
being stroked, squeaking vigorously, and continuing to do so long 
after the offending hand had been withdrawn. As it was s0 
annoyed at being touched I left it alone, and it soon made itself 
at home in a corner of the cage and went to sleep again. Most 
bats hibernate from autumn to spring without a break, remaining 
cold and unconscious in their hiding-places throughout the winter, 
but the slumber of the pipistrelle is not so sound, and a rise in 
the temperature will at once rouse it. I have seen these bats on 
the wing on mild evenings even in midwinter. In 1917 I saw 
pipistrelles out hunting on November 15, 16, January 18, 22, and 
25. Like all animals which hibernate for considerable periods, 
bats lay up subsistance in the form of internal fat. By the 
spring it is used up, and they are then quite thin. 

My little pipistrelle slept for three days, when the weather 
getting warmer it became lively. I made a collection of flies, 
spiders, woodlice, and other small “ fry,” and tried to feed it. It 
- seemed shy and nervous, but snapped at a big bluebottle and 
munched it up with great relish, though stopping to listen to 
every movement and sound. It would not ron the spiders nor 
the woodlice, and I afterwards found that it did not like either, 
only eating flies with any relish. The next evening it was again 
wide awake, and seemed less nervous, taking flies readily from my 
fingers. It would only eat fresh ones, those that had been killed 
the day before being refused. The third day it was still tamer, 
eating happily while sitting on my hand, and no longer squeaked 
when touched, or opened its little mouth to show its teeth in 
defiance as it had done at first. Instead, it sat on my hand, 
eating all the flies it could get, and when it couldn’t get any 
giving me nips with its tiny teeth. It often made bad shots when 
I was giving it flies, and seized my finger by mistake, or having 
dropped a fly, nipped me when trying to find it, giving quite a 
pinch, though its minute teeth were far too small to make any 
mark, let alone break the skin. It had a good appetite, one meal 
consisting of twelve house-flies, two bluebottles, one drone-fly, 
and a large gnat. The drone-fly gave it the most trouble, for it 
was really too big for it. First it chewed its head off and dropped 
the body, then it ate the thorax (the body having been picked up 
and returned to it), letting the abdomen fall, but finished it up 
when it was recovered. It seemed to smell rather than see the 
whereabouts of the flies, and no doubt it was their scent on my 
hands that made the little bat make mistakes and nip my fingers. 
Of course it could not hurt, indeed we have no British bat which 
is capable of doing any one real harm. The noctule has a fair set 
of teeth with which it can give a good pinch, but it only bites m 
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self-defence, and is a most harmless creature. All our bats are 
defenceless little things, and how some of the tales concerning 
them have ever originated I cannot imagine. For instance, it is 
widely believed that bats like to get entangled in girls’ hair, and 
that once one has done so the hair must be cut off to get rid of 
it! What can give rise to such idle superstitions ? 

As the days went by and the pipistrelle continued well and 
lively, its appetite getting better and better, 1 became quite 
hopeful of keeping it through the winter and being able to let it 
go in the spring. Insects-were now (early November) scarce 
out-of-doors, but as yet there were plenty of flies in an attic 
window. The bat made nothing of twenty or thirty of these at 
a meal, and one evening disposed of no less than fifty. They were 
chiefly house-flies and “‘ greenbottles.”” After this meal the bat 
had a decidedly sleepy and full-fed look. It got more and more 
difficult to keep up the fly supply, especially when required at 
this rate, and as the days went by and it showed no sign of wishing 
to hibernate, the commissariat department had serious difficulties 
to contend with. Windows were searched for hidden flies, dusty 
corners behind shutters explored with interest, and the attic, 
mentioned before, was ransacked from end to end. Its window, 
at first thought to furnish an inexhaustible supply, proved to be 
no more infinite in its resources than any other earthly thing! 
Substitutes the pipistrelle would have nothing of ; it turned up its 
wee nose at morsels of meat, spiders were rejected with disgust, 
and it was a case of flies—or nothing! However, he at last hung 
himself up by his hind feet in a corner of the cage, and when first 
one day and then another passed without him coming down, I 
congratulated myself that at last he was hibernating properly. 
After a few days something roused my suspicions, I touched the 
little form, and found it cold with a chilliness which was not 
merely that of the lowered temperatute of the winter sleep—the 
poor little bat was dead. 

Bats vary in their habits a good deal according to the time of 
year: some, like the long-eared bat, hibernate in separate quarters, 
others congregate in great numbers for the purpose. Perhaps one of 
the most sociable bats is the noctule, which is seldom found alone, and 
often lives in considerable companies numbering many hundreds. It 
is a restless creature, squeaking and snapping and crawling one over 
the other in its retreat. A party of four, a male and three females, 
betrayed their hiding-place to me by having a midday quarrel. 
I was passing under a willow-tree when from high overhead came 
a shrill squeaking. There were two or three holes in the tree 
which had at some time or other been made by a woodpecker, and 
when I got up to them the peculiar musty smell of one proclaimed 
it the home of a party of noctules. The noctule is a snub-nosed, 
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grim-looking bat, but the whiskered bat, Myotis mystacinus, is more 
like a long-eared bat minus the great ears. The whiskered bat is 
a fairly common species, but on the wing is often mistaken for 
the pipistrelle, for it is about the same size and has the same 
feeble flight. Natterer’s or the grey bat, M. nattereri, is an allied 
species which is far less numerous, while M. bechsteini, another 
relative, is rare. An uncommon bat is the barbastelle, B. barbas- 
tellus, which has peculiar ears which join across its forehead. But 
however peculiar it may look, it is nothing to the horseshoe bats, 
generally found in limestone districts where there are plenty of 
caves, which bats have the strangest appendages on their noses, 
These nose-leafs look like little horseshoes placed before their 
faces, hence the name. The two species Rhinolophus ferrum- 
equinum and R. hipposideros, respectively the greater and lesser 
horseshoe bats, differ much in size, the former being as big as a 
noctule and flying with the same swift, strong flight. Other 
British bats are Vespertilio serotinus, the serotine, a rare species ; 
Leisler’s bat, Nyctalus leisleri, which is a medium-sized bat 
that lives in holes in trees, is allied to the noctule, and is rather 
an uncommon species; and that water-loving bat known as 
Daubenton’s, or M. daubentoni, which is generally seen skimming 
low over the surface of pools and streams. 

Water has a great attraction for bats, no doubt on account of 
the insects which congregate over it, but also for its own sake. 
They will turn and twist and swoop over it like swallows, and like 
the birds dip down every now and again, splashing into the water 
and making rings on its surface. In this manner they drink, for 
it is their only way of obtaining liquid. It is a pretty sight to 
watch bats thus engaged, and I shall never forget the summer 
evening when I was fishing on some large pools that lay in a 
wooded valley. Just as the light began to fade, numbers of 
swifts came and hawked for insects over the ponds, and it was 
extraordinary how loud the rushing of their wings sounded on the 
still air. Their flying was a marvel to watch. The “ edge of 
night ” approachéd, and noctules appeared among them, swooping 
and turning in dizzy evolutions that put even the swifts to shame. 
It grew a little darker, and the birds were gone and only bats 
were left. This was about 10.30 p.m.* There were hundreds of 
them dashing to and fro in splendid style. As the shadows 
deepened over the pool other bats came out. A number of swift- 
flying ones, which were almost certainly Daubenton’s, skimmed 
low over the surface of the water. Near the shore little “ flitter- 
mice” fluttered up and down, and long-eared bats slipped in and 
out around the trees that overhung the water. But the flight did 
not last long, by 10.55 the noctules were getting less, and in a 


* “Summer time,” not Greenwich time. 
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little while all had gone, leaving only a memory of the pool in the 
twilight, backed with the shadowy purple woods, reflecting the 
crimson sunset-dyed sky, with first the hosts of swifts and then 
bats turning and wheeling against it. 

Before closing this article some mention must be made of their 
young, how the mother bat is inseparable from her baby (or it 
may be babies, for sometimes there are two), which clings to her, 
and until it is some weeks old never lets go. Clutching to its 
mother, it goes wherever she goes. Very wee, naked, and pink at 
first, it grows and develops a woolly coat at a surprising pace, but 
in the meantime is snug and warm under the old one’s wing. 
Some people do not realize that bats are mammals, i.e. suckle 
their young, but nevertheless this is so; they are as much mammals 
as the other animals we have around us. 

In conclusion I would beg any one who may still entertain 
some feeling of horror and repulsion to these harmless little 
creatures to put prejudice on one side, and carefully examine the 
next bat that accident may throw in his or her path, when I think 
the verdict will agree with mine~ namely, that bats are as fasci- 
nating and interesting as any of the wild creatures which we have 
in this country. 


(If any reader of this article should come across a colony of bats 
and would forward specimens to the writer, she would be much 
obliged, as she is desirous of obtaining certain of the more uncommon 
species for the purpose of study. The parcel should be addressed to 
Miss Pitt, The Albynes, Bridgnorth.) 


Frances Pitt 
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SINN FEIN IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Care Town, 14/2/19.—The crew of the Durham Castle, home- 
ward bound, refuse to sail with the Nationalist deputation to the 
Peace Conference. 

16/2/19.—Admiral Fitzherbert has offered berths in H.M.S. 


Minerva to the Nationalist deputation, and the offer has been 
accepted. 

21/2/19.—The offer of Admiral Fitzherbert to provide accom- 
modation on board the cruiser Minerva for the Nationalist deputation 
has been refused. 


THE above telegraphic announcements indicate discreetly the 
rich vein of comedy that now and then brightens the sandy 
desert of South African politics. _ It is a desert in which the most 
hopeful of mirages spring up to allure the optimist. The most 
solid of these mirages was that of the Union of South Africa. We 
saw it in 1909, the year of Halley’s comet. We saw it lying there 
in the future, beautiful, bright, and real, a united South Africa 
under Boer and Briton. We signed papers about it to make the 
reality more real. It was like holding in a dream by closing the 


bedroom door. Now for ten years we have walked over heavy 


and difficult ground, and still Union is not quite tangible. That 
is because, after coming a little way with us, some of the pilgrims 
pulled each other privately by the coat and said they saw a — 
much finer picture in another quarter; no need to say muc 
about it until it got clearer, but it looked like Freedom, or Liberty 
of Small Nations. Nothing really new after all, but all the 
better for that. After the outbreak of the Great War this 
vision became undeniably clearer. It fairly scintillated at the 
time of the Sinn Fein unrest in Dublin. Indeed, it is often 
said that between the disaffected Irish and the South African 
“ Nationalist ” there is a remarkable resemblance. , 

They are as much like each other as a will-o’-the-wisp is like 
a respectable ox. Will-o’-the-wisp declines to be caught and 
harnessed for the enlightenment of the world: he likes best to 
dance over a bog or down a precipice. It does not hurt him, 
because he is spirit without body. The ox does not want to pull 
in the team because he likes best to browse and brood. Progress 
hurts him. To chew the cud of the past is his peculiar joy, the 
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cud of ancient wrongs his peculiar right. He is body without 
spirit. But in outward circumstances the two malcontents have 
points of resemblance. For instance, each belongs to a priest-led 
people. A minister of the Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa is no less powerful in political influence than is an Irish 
priest. But between the two is this wide difference: the Irish- 
man has eaten of the ‘ree of Knowledge, but withholds the fruit 
from his flock. The Dutch minister, too often eating to excess 
of the Tree of Ignorance, exhorts his people to do likewise. The 
result in both cases is ignorance in the masses, and the consequent 
dangerous blind movements that animate the herd. 

Then too—this is a great spiritual bond—the disaffected 
Dutch, by refusing to fight for the greatest of all causes, share 
with the Sinn-Feiners the honour of missing the most glorious 
opportunity ever offered by fate of coming out of the sulks with 
no loss of dignity and no loss of principle. A sort of garbled 
Montessori method had had little success in soothing the passions 
of the Nationalists ; the war would have done it like a brisk clean 
wind. Mutual toleration; live and let live; let bygones be bygones; 
bury the hatchet—never were so many platitudes let loose on a 
suflering country as in the early days of South African Union. 
Good men of the Moderate Party walked about in velvet gloves 
and soft slippers for fear of disturbing the Extremist baby. If 
the child woke and began to bawl loudly we put him gently to 
bed as an invalid. If he threw stones at us, we dodged, or went 
inside to pray for him. But rebellion was the reward of forbear- 
ance; another bond between two races whose main point of 
contact is their common hatred of England. 

With the above legend from Reuter before us it may be of 
interest now to trace briefly the course of events that led to so 
unusual a situation. 

The National Convention which formulated a constitution for 
the Union of South Africa comprised delegates from the Cape of 
Good Hope, Orange Free State, Transvaal, and Natal, appointed 
by the Governments of the four colonies, and representative of 
all Parties. This constitution was freely adopted by the four 
Parliaments concerned (three of which had Boer majorities), was 
accepted by His Majesty the King without amendment, and came 
into force on May 31, 1910. Although the South Africans of 
British descent are in a numerical inferiority, which owing to the 
distribution of seats is accentuated in the Parliament of the 
Union, they were prepared to sink their fears and prejudices and 
accept the Boer rule which Union entailed for the sake of the 
broader issues involved. A “ best-manGovernment”’ was suggested 
to inaugurate the Union, but General Botha preferred to proceed 
on the usual lines, and formed his Ministry le his own Party, 
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the “South African Party,” and the Unionists and Labourites 
settled down to perform the normal function of an Opposition. 

A most important provision in the Act of Union was Article 
137: “Both the English and Dutch languages shall be official 
languages of the Union, and shall be treated on a footing of 
equality and enjoy and possess equal freedom, rights, and 
privileges ; all records, journals, and proceedings of Parliament 
shall be kept in both languages, and all Bills, Acts, and notices of 
general public importance or interest issued by the Government 
of the Union shall be in both languages.” 

This article has never been infringed. It scarcely could be 
under a Boer Government. On the contrary, Africaans, the local 
dialect derived from Dutch, is being recognized as a third official 
language. But as the Prime Minister and his colleagues are for 
the most part men of moderation, they have recognized the 
difficulty of making this clause entirely effective in minor points. 
For the Act of Union also safeguards the rights of public servants, 
who cahnot be penalized for ignorance of Dutch; and as a large 
number are unilingual, it occasionally happens that delays or 
difficulties arise which may hurt the susceptibilities of the Dutch. 
(It may be noted that there are also officials who are not too 
conversant with English, but there is no movement on that 
account on the part of English South Africans to wreek the 
Union.) The matter, however, was rapidly adjusting itself, 
Boers were getting their fair share of promotions and appoint- 
ments in the public service, and with goodwill there should have 
been no trouble. But there lies the rub. 

Among the members of the National Convention were numerous 
stalwarts of the old republics—Botha, Smuts, De Wet, De la Rey, 
Steyn, Fischer, Herzog. The public speeches of the delegates 
overflowed with good feeling and hope for many months before 
Union and for nearly two years after it. Ex-President Steyn, in 
a speech at Bloemfontein in April 1910, said, “We are going to 
stretch forth freely and frankly the hand of fellowship. . . Union 
would come about when both races under a common danger 
stood shoulder to shoulder in defence of their common fatherland.” 

General Herzog took his little son to see the signing of the 
Convention, so that one day he could say that he was the only 
man alive who had witnessed that epoch-making event. In 
November 1911, in a speech at Winburg, he said “ he hoped that 
English and Dutch would work together towards a union of the 
races in this country, or else others would solve South African 

uestions.”” A few months later he said, “ To-day they saw the 

nglish- and Dutch-speaking South Africans co-operating in every 
direction to foster and assist the prosperity of the country and of 
the South African people.” 
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Christiaan De Wet, the famous guerilla general of the Anglo- 
Boer War, at a celebration at Paarl was even more emphatic. He 
was firing an old cannon from the top of a hill, and said, “ May 
the man who lifts his hand against the Union stand in front of 
this cannon.” 

Thus the birth of the new nation was accompanied with all 
the feelings of peace and goodwill that such an event evokes. 
The rights and wrongs of the past were wiped off the slate, and 
all looked forward to a future free from strife and devoted to the 
pursuit of happiness. 

But it does not seem possible for mankind to live for long on 
the exalted heights of faith and goodwill, and soon the descent 
began. General Botha was the first Premier of the Union, and 
his Cabinet included the Free-Stater, General Herzog. Herzog 
had already shown his impracticability in the last days of the Free 
State Government by fathering an Education Act which insisted 
on bilingualism at the cost of all educational principles. Very 
soon his policy began to cause friction in the Cabinet and the 
country. The language question was worked threadbare by the 
_tecalcitrant elements. Herzog was stimulated to frenzy by the 
‘encouragement of his followers and the opposition of his anta- 
gonists, until towards the end of 1912 two speeches brought 
things to a crisis. In a speech at Nylstroom in the Transvaal he 
referred to the English as “ foreign adventurers,” * and though 
the storm of indignation evoked thereby obliged him to qualify 
his words, his was an explanation that explained nothing. Soon 
after, at De Wildt, he said that the Empire is only good as long 
as it is useful to South Africa. On this Colonel Leuchars, the 
Minister for Public Works, left office, and a few days later General 
Botha resigned in order to reconstitute his Ministry without 
General Herzog. 

These events caused a tremendous sensation in South Africa, 
a sensation maintained by public speeches and communications 
from prominent men of all Parties. In an explanation General 
Herzog asked whether the interests of South Africa should have 
preference over those of the Empire, to which General Botha 
replied that there was no need to raise this issue, and that the 
true interests of South Africa are not in conflict with those of the 
Empire. Herzog, however, still protested his loyalty, and at a 
great meeting at Pretoria on December 30, 1912, he said that 
there was no Empire he admired so much as the British. When 
the day came, though he hoped it never would come, that the 


* A reckless accusation, secing that there are many English families who have 
been “ adventurers ” in the colony for four and even five generations. General Herzog 
himself is of German descent, and bears a name which carries with it none of the 
glamour and dignity associated with the names, Dutch and English, of the early settlers, 
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Empire had need of men, he and those with him would stand by 


it. At this meeting General De Wet also affirmed his loyalty to \ 


the Empire. 

All efforts to compose the differences in the South African 
Party proved unsuccessful. The quarrel became more and more 
a personal one, in which Herzog’s resentment at his loss of place 
and his hatred of Botha, conjoined with a barely disguised 
animosity towards the English, drew round him a large section 
of the Dutch-Africanders and launched him on a career which has 
already cost the Union many lives and millions of money. 

Out of his policy was born the “ Nationalist Party.” It drew 
into its ranks a number of incongruous elements. Old stalwarts 
of the republics were not numerous; the “ bitter-enders ” of the 
Boer War are in the main members of the South African Party 
under Botha’s leadership ; but many a backvelder who “ hands- 
upped,” and most of the poor whites, a class of unemployable 
countrymen who have sunk low in the struggle for existence 
and who are the despair of economists, were its staunch sup- 
porters. Its leaders include a number of minor barristers, many 
educated young men who have an eye to Government appoint- 
ments; and fanatics like Herzog. The movement relies on 
hatred, hatred of the Englishman, his language and all his works, 
hatred of the least restraint on the liberty of the individual. To 
have to pay taxes, to submit to this or that restriction in the 
interest of the community at large, is anathema to the typical 
backveld Boer, and as with the development of agriculture, trade, 
and communications these restrictions become more numerous, the 
Boer gets more dissatisfied with the existing regime, and ascribes 
all his troubles to English interference, influence, and domination. 
His hatred sometimes gives rise to amusing manifestations, as 
when the recently founded University of Stellenbosch issued a 
pamphlet descriptive of the facilities it offered and its courses of 
study, and omitted to mention the chair of English. 

The oldest and best-known story in South Africa is that of 
the farmer’s son sitting on the stoep and calling to his father, 
Pa, daar’s mense!”’ Pa, people are coming!”’). The old man 
looks carefully and then replies, “ No, my boy, they are English- 
men.’ Every Englishman has heard this story and laughed at 
its arrogance. And yet in Parliament the other day a Nationalist 
complained of the arrogance of the English. 

With the war came the great opportunity. There is definite 
proof that, as in many other countries, German propaganda had 
been at work among the anti-British elements in the country, and 
when Parliament decided on the German South-West campaign, 
the Nationalist minority, always invoking the will of the majority, 
and reconciling the obvious inconsistency by assuming that THEY 
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were the people, that the “ foreign adventurers” did not count, 
and that the members of the South African Party were really on 
their side, opposed it tooth and nail. Beyers, Commandant- 
General of the Forces, headed a rebellion together with General 
De Wet. Officially the Nationalist Party did not engineer the 
rebellion, but almost all the rebels are Nationalists, and the 
leaders did nothing publicly to stop it. General Herzog made 
no public pronouncement, as he stated later, “for fear of losing 
his influence.” 

After all, the Germans might win. Why should any risks be 
taken in the cause of the hated English? Let them meet with 
their deserts. 

Ostensibly the rebellion was against the Botha Government ; 
actually it was animated by feeling against the English. General 
De Wet, in a speech that became notorious, stated as a main 
reason for his action that he had been fined five shillings by an 
English magistrate because he had beaten a native. (Hence 
General Smuts’s label, “a five-shilling rebellion.”) What lay at 
the back of his mind was the monstrous fact that he, the man 
who in the old Free State days had ridden to the Volksraad with 
an armed commando to forbid the building of a railway, he whom 
no Free State magistrate would have dared to convict of such an 
offence in the old days, should be subject to laws framed by 
Englishmen! And so five million pounds and many lives (more 
than were lost in the campaign) were sacrificed to a pitiful travesty 
of the ideal of “ a people struggling to be free.” 

As the war progressed various factors developed the strength 
of the Party. The inevitable waste of money in the newly 
organized Defence Department, called upon to cope with a task 
far beyond its powers; the so-called “lost million pounds,” a 
sum which had not been brought to account to the satisfaction of 
the Auditor-General when Parliament met after the campaign 
(needless to say, when later on the Auditor-General expressed 
himself satisfied, the fact was not advertised in the Nationalist 
papers)—-these were good sticks wherewith to beat the Government. 
Then came the wool controversy. The British Government had 
bought the whole of the New Zealand and Australian clips of 1917. 
The Union Government requested the Imperial authorities to 
consider the purchase of the South African clip also, and were 
offered the same terms. Like so many other purely economic 
problems, this was made high politics. The Government was 
accused of conspiring with the Home authorities to force the 
farmer to sell at a loss, and of withholding shipping for the “ open 
market”; this at a time when Japanese and American buyers 
were in the country buying as much as they could afford, or as 
they could risk finding shipping for. The conditions of the offer 
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were altered in every possible way to suit the farmers, and still 
the Government was damned. The following year the farce was 
re-enacted, only on this occasion the farmers approached the 
Government first—and again its attitude was damned. Finally, 
just before the Armistice, came the terrible influenza epidemic, 
for the virulence of which the Government was blamed unfairly, 
and which was advertised throughout the length and breadth of 
the land as the “khaki pest.” This term was even used in 
Parliament by a Mr. Tielman Roos, the leader of the Transvaal 
section of the Nationalists. A last outburst of refinement was 
occasioned by an unfounded statement in an English paper that 
100,000 consumptive soldiers were to be settled in the Union. 
The Nationalist paper in Bloemfontein, the Volksblad, published 
a flaming leader entitled “South Africa the spittoon of England.” 
This inspired phrase was used later in public speeches. 

All this has caused many accessions of strength to the Party, 
but, born in hatred, and nourished on the vain hope of a German 
victory, there is little doubt of its rapid decline once Botha, 
Smuts, and other leaders of public opinion, no longer hampered 
by the war, are free to devote themselves to setting their house 
in order. 

The Nationalist Party, which originally put loyalty in the 
forefront of their constitution, gradually developed into a Repub- 
lican or Independence Party. Even to-day it is not quite clear 
what it actually asks for, whether it is the independence of the 
Union as such, of each of the four provinces, or of the Free State 
and Transvaal only. It may here be mentioned that of the two 
smaller provinces, Natal and the Free State, the former is over- 
whelmingly British, the latter almost equally Nationalist, while the 
Nationalists form an important minority in the Cape and Transvaal. 
As they cannot pretend to be a majority, they fall back on the 
argument of priority of occupation. The Dutch were here first, 
and therefore South Africa must get what the Nationalists say 
the Dutch want, and President Wilson and the League of Nations 
must see that they get it. 

The Nationalists are continually maintaining that South 
Africa has nothing to do with the Empire or the world. Ignoring 
the strategic position of the country and the inevitable trend of 
our civilization, which more and more closely interweaves the 
fibres of all the nations of the world, theirs is a policy of absolute 
isolation. Yet, after hampering the Government in every possible 
way in their prosecution of the war, sympathizing with the 
rebellion, opposing the German South-West and German Kast 
expeditions, the dispatch of the South African Brigade and the 
Labour battalions to Europe, reasonable pay to the*men and 
pensions to the wounded and the dependents of the fallen, as soon 
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as a pronouncement is made abroad which they think is service- 
able to their purpose, they fly to foreign aid, appealing for help 
to the nations who are fighting in the cause which they oppose. 

In September 1918, in a speech at Zastron, General Herzog 
foreshadowed an appeal to President Wilson to secure “ self- 
determination ” for South Africa. The following month he said 
he was out to destroy the Constitution “ by peaceful means,” and 
was engaged in building up a majority in the country for that 

urpose. The ‘“‘ Fourteen Points” are construed to the backveld 
as proof that Wilson and the United States, who alone are given 
all the credit—or discredit—-of bringing Germany to terms (it is 
not admitted that Germany is defeated), are determined and 
possess the power to enforce freedom for every and any section 
that demands it anywhere in the world. 

The Nationalists therefore proposed to demand independence 
from the Peace Conference and President Wilson. Funds were 
raised, and a delegation appointed which included General Herzog 
and Mr. Johann Frederick Hendrick Rudolf Edouard Claudius 
Gey van Pittius as Secretary. As time passed, public pronounce- 
ments in Europe and the ventilation of the subject in South 
Africa cleared the air, the difficulties became apparent of getting 
a foreign Power to interfere in the internal affairs of the British 
Empire at the request of a small section,* and the leaders began 
to doubt the wisdom of their actions. But they had gone too 
far. The Government had issued their passports, and their 
passages were booked in the Durham Castle, sailmg in February. 

Then came a ray of hope. The crew of the steamer struck 
and refused to work the ship if this body of pro-Germans were on 
board. Cabinet Ministers, Sir Thomas Smart, the Leader of the 
Opposition, Labour Members, argued with them in vain; the 
men listened smiling, smoked their pipes, and shook their heads. 
No other crew could be obtained, and joy reigned in the recesses 
of the Nationalist caucus. The situation was saved. They 
would be spared the humiliation and ridicule of this wild-goose 
chase after independence, and the awkwardness of a possible 
collision in Europe with a native counter-deputation which was 
proposing to go overseas to insist that, in the interests and at the 
desire of the vast majority of the inhabitants of the Union, the 
present Constitution should remain unaltered. Also this incident, 
insulting if timely, could be used to excellent political advantage. 


* Parliament was sitting at the time, and a motion was being debated during 
February, ‘‘ That this House, while welcoming all constitutional developments which 
make the Union in its fullest sense a self-governing Dominion, emphatically condemns 
the present agitation for the disruption of the Union and the severance of the ties 
between South Africa and Great Britain, and also repudiates all attempts to invoke 
interference from any outside Power. . . .”. The motion was finally passed by seventy- 
eight votes to twenty-four. 
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*‘ This is worth ten seats to us at the next election,” said a member 
of the Party. And the £10,000 pocket-money collected for the 
trip could be put into the Party funds. 

But, alas, one never knows what the quixotic English will do 
next. Quixotism is the despair of an honest Nationalist, the ruin 
of many a promising situation. Admiral Fitzherbert, in com- 
maad of the Cape station, must needs telephone to General Herzog 
offering the delegation a passage on the cruiser Minerva, which 
was proceeding to England in a few days. In the flurry of the 
moment, Herzog had no more presence of mind than to accept. 
The subsequent wrigglings of the Party to free themselves from 
a situation so compromising to the cause of independence have 
brought a smile “ broad as ten thousand beeves at pasture ” to 
the face of South Africa, from the Cape to the very outposts of 
our newly conquered territories. The comedy is best followed in 
the newspaper reports of the day. It must first be said that, in 
making his offer, the Admiral reminded the deputation that 
accommodation on a warship is not of the best, and certain 
discomforts would have to be borne. To this General Herzog 
gallantly replied that no such trifles could deter them. But the 
yearn | expressed a desire that representatives should visit the 
ship before finally accepting passage. Unfortunately, or fortu- 
nately for the crusaders, the appointed delegates arrived at 
Simonstown while the Minerva was coaling. No doubt she looked 
a perfect slut, but that seems a small thing to affect perhaps the 
destiny of nations. 

The remainder of the story is best told in extracts from 
correspondence and speeches published in the Cape Town Press. 


I 


From the official report of the deputation that visited the 
Minerva at Simonstown, February 25, 1919: 


We were introduced to Admiral Hill and Captain Raikes of H.M.S. Minerva. Both 
of these officers pointed out the exceptionally poor accommodation on board the Minerva. 
The ship, they said, was twenty-five years old, and she was to go back for demolition. 
Everything on board was most primitive. There was not a single bathroom or bath. 
The captain had had to buy one for his own use out of his own pocket. There was no 
refrigerator on board. The ship would take fresh fruit for the first day or two, after 
which there would be only tinned food, both meat and vegetables. . . . The lives of 
the officers on board were represented to us as very wretched. The officers bathed in 
tubs in full sight of the sentry or in front of their cabins. . . . The captain said he 
did not want to give us a false impression lest we might think afterwards that he was 
purposely making things uncomfortable for us. He only wished to lay the true facts 
before us. Accompanied by the admiral, the captain, and another officer we went on 
board the Minerva. The ship had been coaling, which from the nature of things made 
everything look dirty. On the way the admiral suggested we should not talk politics 
on board. He pointed out that the space on board such a ship was limited, that friction 
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often arose over the smallest differences, that owing to lack of space it was difficult 
to avoid one another. Mr. Gey van Pittius assured the admiral that the deputation 
on their part would not give the slightest cause for friction. . . . The cabins were in 
the stern of the ship, and the admiral made much of the fact that the position of the 
cabins was the worst possible for landsmen as the screw was felt most there. Although 
it had been known since the previous evening that we were coming to inspect, the 
cabins shown us were in the greatest disorder and the wash-basin was full of unusually 
dirty water. The portholes would have to be closed throughout the voyage for the 
ship was low in the water, and it would be terribly hot. . . . There would be great 
difficulty as regards servants. They would put the food on the table, but nothing more. 
There would be no objection to engaging one or two sailors to look after us, “ but the 
sailors are ruffians, they might steal your things or throw your food overboard. Of 
course if any such thing happened such a person would be punished, but it would be 
very unpleasant.” The captain was very frank, and said, “I wish to show you the 
worst. Probably at sea we might manage to make things a bit better, but I do not 
wish you to think afterwards that you had been misled, and that the authorities want 
to make fools of you.”” We were shown some deck space quite astern that we might use. 


II 


The Government also sent a deputation comprising General 
Myburgh and two other members of the South African Party to 
visit the ship, and in a speech in the House the following day, the 
General made some comments on the above letter : 


. . . The letter said that the admiral and the captain of the ship had pointed out 
the very limited accommodation on the ship. Of course the delegates could hardly 
expect a cruiser to be a floating palace. Also there was no bathroom or bath on board 
Imagine men who go on a mission like that hesitating because there is no bath. Imagine 
men who had been in the field for years declining to go because there was no bath. 
[Laughter.] But [said General Myburgh] in every cabin there was a large handbath. 
Of course the officers had explained that in order not to wet their cabins they had 
their bath on the deck. [Laughter] But the officers had explained, too, that any one 
who, like a seventeen-year-old girl, was too shy to bathe on the deck could have his 
bath in the cabin. [Laughter.] Then those old warriors had another objection. There 
was no ice-making machine on board. What did those men want ice for, those men 
who in the days of the Boer War had been pleased to pick up half a tin of bully-beef ? 
{More laughter.] . . . 


Ill 
From letter of the Secretary declining the Admiral’s offer : 


. . . The only construction that we could place upon what was told and shown us 
by Admiral Hill is that it is practically impossible, and at all events positively inadvis- 
able for the deputation to proceed with the ship. . . . Consequently the deputation, 
having no desire to cause embarrassment, have resolved, while again expressing their 
thanks and appreciation, not to sail with the Minerva. 


IV 


To this a reply was sent by Admiral Fitzherbert regretting 
“that the accommodation which could be provided on board 
H.M.S. Minerva proved inadequate. You will realize, however, 
that men-of-war have little space for additional passengers.” 
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Vv 


Hereupon the Secretary dispatched the following reply : The 
Admiral 


seems to miss the point altogether. The reason why the deputation considered them 
selves bound to refuse . . . is that throughout the interview with Admiral Hill and 
the captain, who showed every courtesy, they were eager and anxious that the depute: 
tion should not avail themselves of the offer . . . there was, therefore, no alternative 
but to refrain from obtruding their presence where, as unmistakably appeared, it wag 
not desired. 


VI 
To this the Admiral gave @ unqualified denial. 


Ultimately the delegation secured passages on a Dutch liner 
sailing to New York. They embarked on March 3: “. . . every: 
thing looked very attractive and tempting, with music provided 
by a good gramophone. . . . General Herzog’s suite was filled 
with beautiful flowers.” 

PROTEA 
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THE FUTURE NAVAL OFFICER 


THE present writer, with extraordinary presumption, has dared 
to conjecture that in ships and weapons the New Navy will greatly 
differ from the Navy of 1914; that the mine, the submarine, 
the aeroplane, and the airship will affect, not only the defensive 

ition of these islands, but the whole practice 6f naval warfare. 

ese developments may safely be confided to the naval officer, 
always provided that he is the right kind of naval officer. But 
if the naval officer is to be as supremely competent in the future 
as he has been so triumphantly first in the world in the past, a 
new conception of his duties must be understood and carried into 
execution. 

The residence at the University of Cambridge of a number of 
sub-lieuténants is the first and hopeful sign of the change. It is 
the beginning of the escape from the forced and quite unneces 
exile and isolation of the naval officer from the life of the shore : 
from civilian society, from science, music, painting, literature and 
politics, from commerce and industry. The seclusion of the naval 
officer is, of course, the survival from the Old Navy of a custom 
which, like other naval customs, has outlasted the reason for its 
existence. It was the theory in the Old Navy that unless a boy 
was taken in childhood he would never learn to endure the 
odious hardships of sea life. Very likely the original theory 
was fallacious; but in any case, children of twelve or thirteen 
were sent to sea, and there, if they did not die or run away, they 
remained until they were promoted to admiral’s rank, or, much 
more frequently, until they were superannuated with the rank of 
lieutenant and (in default of prize money) just enough annual 
pension to accentuate the lack of more. But those who are 
acquainted with the immortal works of the admirable Marryat 
remember that in those easy days a half-pay spell on shore might 
last for months, or even years, and that a young officer found 
More ways than one of spending an agreeable and a prolonged 
holiday on the beach while receiving (such as it was) full pay from 
His Majesty. 

The next stage was H.M.S. Britannia, the preparatory school 
of the Navy, remembered with affection by many a naval officer 
VOL. LXXII 38 
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of to-day. Then, in the first years of the present century, arose 
the great educational controversy originating in the complaints 
of the engineer-officers’ branch. The dispute, which it is useless 
to recall, was summarily decided by Sir John (now Admiral of 
the Fleet Lord) Fisher, who, instead of giving engineers executive 
rank and duties, made all officers engineers. Osborne Naval 
College was founded in a hurry, and instead of being sent to the 
Britannia, small boys went to Osborne, which presently became 
a huge preparatory school, partly managed by naval officers and 
partly by civilians. Here they were (and are) taught a large 
variety of subjects, including the elements of engineering. 

It will be observed that the original justification for entering 
boys at so early an age has disappeared, for at Osborne the hard- 
ships of sea life do not exist, because the college is on shore. 
What, then, is the reason? So far as the present writer is aware, 
there is no cogent reason why these children should be entered, 
though (in his view) there are many reasons against that early 
selection. Either the boys are taught technical subjects, in which 
case their general education is neglected, or they are given a 
general education, in which case they were better at a civilian 
school. There is a third hypothesis: that at Osborne they are 
plied with so much instruction, both technical and humane, that 
they are overworked. But the present writer once received so 
indignant a remonstrance from the Captain of Osborne for suggest- 
ing that the lads were pressed too hard, that ever since he has 
been afraid to refer to the subject. 

But the course at Osborne is open to other and to serious 
objections. There are too many boys. No preparatory school 
should number more than about sixty boys, because, how diligent 
and careful the staff soever, it is impossible to give to a larger 
number the individual supervision required at that age. More- 
over, in the event of an epidemic, to which children are so susce 
tible, its ravages among a large number are greater, beyond the 
proportion, than among a small number. Nor is Osborne itself 
a particularly healthy place, and it is singularly inaccessible. If 
there was any supreme advantage in beginning to educate boys 
for the Navy at the age of twelve to thirteen, it might outweigh 
the obvious disadvantages; but no such advantage is alleged, 
nor can it be discerned. 

It should here be noted that befdre the new scheme, as it was 
called, was instituted, the late Admiral of the Fleet Sir Gerard 
Noel was a member of an Admiralty Committee on the subject, 
and, as he told the present writer, he advised thé Committee to 
enter boys directly from the public schools. The English public- 
school boy, said Sir Gerard, 1s good enough for us. What the 
Committee recommended I do not know; but if ever there was a 
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naval officer compact of the high tradition of the Navy, it was 
Sir Gerard Noel; and, together with other sagacious admirals 
of his generation, he could see no use in the Osborne school. 

From Osborne the cadet proceeds to the public school of the 
Navy, Dartmouth College. Thence, at about eighteen, he goes 
at last to sea. 

Now the Admiralty before, during, and since the war have 
established a special entry for public-school boys, and their records 
show that their performance is certainly not inferior to the 
achievement of the Osborne-Dartmouth product. Is there any 
reason why that system should not be made the regular system ? 
If so, let it be stated; it has not been stated hitherto. 

One of the advantages of the public school entry is that the 
boys are not nurtured from childhood in the conviction that the 
Royal Navy is the only institution in the visible universe worth 
a serious person’s consideration. That he should believe it to 
be the finest fighting service in the world is right. That he should 
unconsciously be persuaded that there is nothing else of impor- 
tance is wrong, if only because that conviction prevents the young 
officer from doing justice to the Navy ; for the effect is to divorce 
the Navy from the civilian life, civilian knowledge, and civilian 
resources upon which the Navy must ultimately depend. 

The Navy has become a profession of many highly specialized 
branches, each of which owes its development to the achievements 
of science on shore. Side by side with that development, the 
old tradition under which the Navy of masts and sails was inde- 
pendent of the shore, except (in the old phrase) for victuals, 
wood, and water, survives. There were instances during the war 
of extremely capable naval officers who, taken from the sea to 
organize the invention and appliance of some particular device 
urgently required, were as totally ignorant of the persons from 
whom to seek advice and assistance, and of the existing state of 
things in relation to his requirement, as if he had landed in 
another planet. While naval warfare, like land warfare, had 
become an affair of applied science, the Navy had remained aloof 
from civilian enterprise and unconscious of the march of events. 
There existed no department at the Admiralty whose business 
it was to study the invention and the application of modern 
weapons in collaboration with civilian investigators. The Navy 
had its own experimental establishments and these (it considered) 
should suffice. There was H.M.S. Excellent, the gunnery school 
on Whale Island; there was H.M.S. Vernon, torpedo school, an 
old wooden ship of the line; there was HyM.S. Actwon, mining 
school, an old wooden frigate; and so on. Within the limits to 
which they were restricted, the officers of these establishments 
did their best. 
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But the naval experimental establishments, compared with 
the great installations of private firms, were insignificant. A 
proportion of the most talented naval officers, whose advancement 
in the Service, after attaining the rank of commander, depended 
upon seniority, commonly leave the Navy to enter private firms. 
Were they to remain in the Service and to obtain promotion they 
would be charged with the sea and administrative duties of a 
sernior officer, and their particular ability would be wasted. 
Hence it is that the senior officers of the Navy, to whom is confided 
its direction, are but dimly aware of any developments in gunnery, 
torpedo, mining, wireless, and the like occurring since they were 
promoted, while the authority of the young officers who know 
what the Service can teach of these things, and how to use them, 
is strictly limited by their rank. Officially the ability, like the 
authority, of an officer is estimated by the number of gold rings 
on his sleeve. 

Moreover, in whatever the ability of an officer consists, the 
Service ordains that a condition of his promotion is that he puts 
in a certain proportion of sea-time, as it is called. Here is another 
survival of custom which has lost its reason; for in the sailing 
days the main qualification for command was, naturally, experience 
in seamanship. Now that many other qualifications are equally 
essential, an officer must spend at sea time in which he seldom 
acquires any additional knowledge of seamanship whatever. There 
are, of course, many officers who are seamen and nothing else, 
and who are quite content with that noble branch of their pro- 
fession. But even for the salt-horse officer, it is not necessary 
that he should be sent to a naval preparatory school on shore at 
the age of thirteen, and that he should thenceforward regard the 


beach and thé inhabitants thereof as having been created by - 


the Almighty in a fit of absence of mind, and therefore to be 
regarded with pity and treated with tolerance by the naval officer. 

The theory that the Navy is still constantly at sea and cruising, 
as it used to cruise fifty years ago, for a couple of years at a stretch, 
is still entertained by the authorities. In accordance with that 
tradition, officers obtain a very scant allowance of leave. Although 
conditions have totally changed, the idea is that in a ship in full 
commission, perpetually cruising, an officer cannot possibly be 
spared for longer than ten days or a fortnight without grave injury 
to His Majesty’s Serviee. Hence it is that if an officer desires to 
improve his knowledge generally or in particular, he must apply 
to go on half-pay, thereby both injuring his chances of promotion 
and making it almost impossible for him to defray the cost of the 
most modest living. 

Civilians who encounter the naval officer during his brief 
sojourns on shore regard him with the slightly nervous admiration 
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due to one who deals familiarly with formidable mysteries, and 
who is generally reputed to be able triumphantly to handle any 
emergency, ashore or afloat. But if the civilian ever dared to 
interrogate his hero in what examiners call general knowledge 
he would be surprised at the ensuing vacuity. 
So long as the Navy was a cruising Service, in whose ships 
were mounted as a matter of form—delightful conditions 


‘under which the senior admirals of to-day entered the Navy— 


the quaint monasticism of the seaman was merely charming. 
To-day, when the Navy is a complex of applied sciences, when 
the ships are floating towns crammed with engines of destruction, 
and are driven by fuel which must be replenished every week or 
so, when they are longer in port than at sea, the extraordinary 
isolation of the naval officer is simply foolish. Its result, during 
the war, was to bring this country into extreme danger, a peril 
which the public have not yet understood. 

Surely it is time that the naval officer were treated like a 
reasonable being ? If we take the analogy of the Army, we observe 
during the war civilians becoming generals and commanding 
armies with notable success. In the Navy itself we perceive 
thousands of “ hostilities only’ men, civilians entered straight 
from the shore, performing admirable service. It almost seems 
as if there was something in the civilian, after all. Nevertheless 
the public are still solemnly impressed with the notion that the 
Navy is a great and a holy mystery, only to be apprehended by 
entrance in childhood, and that the practice of its craft demands 
the unremitting devotion of the ascetic. 

As a matter of fact, this is all nonsense. There is no reason 
why the naval officer should become so confirmed a specialist that 
hé knows nothing outside his own profession, and very often 
nothing outside his own particular branch of it. The Navy owns 
an unexpressed sense of injury because the public do not appre- 
ciate it. How in the world can the public appreciate what they 
are not allowed to know? You do not find the recluses of a 
monastery complaining because they are forgotten by a godless 
civilization. Doctors, lawyers, and soldiers, simply because they 
are a part of society, do not consider that they are misunder- 
stood by society. And why should not the naval officer be a part 
of society ? That is really the question the — writer ven- 
tures to ask. After many years’ observation of naval affairs he is 
drawn to the conclusion that a very much happier and a very 
much more satisfactory state of things might be created by a 
few simple changes. 

All naval cadets should be entered from the public schools 
and grammar schools. Osborne could then be abolished, to the 
saving of much money, not to mention anxiety. As for Dart- 
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mouth, that institution could become the first stage of the cadet, 
before he goes to sea. A certain number, if not all, but preferably 
all, sub-lieutenants and lieutenants should be sent to the Univer- 
sities for at least a year, and placed, not under naval discipline, but 
under the University. 

The officers specializing in engineering could then go to Keyham 
College for,a three or five years’ course. At the same time, 
qualified civilian engineers should be invited to enter the Navy 
direct. Why not? Engineer officers. are always wanted, and 
there they are. Nothing but the mystery theory bars them from 
the Service, with the result that the Navy never has enough 
engineer officers. 

Royal Naval Reserve officers entering the Navy should be 
eligible for promotion above the rank of commander. Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve officers, many of whom did excellent 
service in the war, should be allowed to enter the Regular Navy. 

The Royal Naval College at Greenwich, in which noble estab- 
lishment certain courses for young officers are now provided, 
should be made the headquarters of naval education proper. 
Greenwich, in the phrase of one among its Presidents who effected 
many admirable reforms there, should become the University of 
the sea. In the great chambers of that palace there is room 
enough for an ample establishment for every branch. What is 
lacking is the initiative of the authorities. And so little is the 
potential value of the Royal Naval College understood that the 
other day a Member of Parliament suggested its abolition. 

The traditional system of promotion in the Service should 
be reformed from top to bottom. An officer’s age should not 
enter into consideration. Many years ago Lord Beresford sug- 
gested that the tremendous responsibilities of an admiral could 
seldom be properly discharged by old men. But apart from the 
matter of age, under the present system the senior officers speedily 
lose knowledge of current developments, and are removed from 
the practice of the special branch in which they are most com- 
petent. Moreover, the greater proportion of naval officers are 
debarred from promotion for the simple reason that there are 
many more junior than senior officers required at any given 
mome).:. The path to the top narrows as it ascends. Many 
lieutenant-commanders must retire with the rank of commander 
and disappear into civil life, of which they know hardly anything, 
with no provision save a small pension. Some of them own 
technical knowledge which gains them a lucrative post, but these 
are few. Among them are officers whom the Navy cannot afford 
to lose, but whose services, owing to its ridiculous system, it is 
obliged to forfeit. For the rest, it is merely the duty of the 
State to give every officer and man in its service full opportunity 
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for fitting himself to earn a competent livelihood in the civil life 
to which, except in the minority of cases, he must presently return. 
That opportunity can never be given so long as the dissociation 
of the Navy from civil life is jealously maintained. The alter- 
native is to grant a handsome pension, like the Indian Civil 
Service. 

The entrance of a selected number of naval officers into the 
Universities has given to them their first acquaintance since 
childhood with the men and affairs of the shore. It is said that 
one result is that some of these young men propose to leave the 
Service and to remain on shore. If that report be true, it shows 
that the Navy: fails to offer sufficiently substantial advantages, 
and that the adequacy of the supply of naval officers in the future 
will depend upon reform in naval administration. 

The experience of the war demolished the pleasant conviction 
that the Navy was wholly self-sufficing and completely organized 
to deal with any emergency. For when the emergency arrived, 
the first thing the Navy was compelled to do was to create a new 
Navy out of civilian material. The same thing happened to the 
Army, with this difference: that nobody of any intelligence 
imagined that the little Regular Army could fight a European 
war. What the Regular Army did was to sacrifice itself to gain 
time while the civilian army was preparing. Had the enemy 
fought the war at sea with any spirit, the Navy would have been 
obliged to do the same thing. 

If preparation for war be in question, the association and 
interchange of naval and civilian affairs would still be essential. 
But the immediate need is to establish a reasonable relation 
between the two which shall benefit both. It is sometimes said 
(with an accent of despair) that reform will come, if it ever comes, 
from below—that is, from the Labour people. The event is highly 
improbable, for the more notorious demagogues manifest not the 
smallest interest in the matter, of which indeed they are profoundly 
ignorant. Nor is there any reason to imagine that the industrial 
and mechanical civilization of the Iron Age is likely to emit light 
from its lower layers, other than the angry glow of discontent. 

At the same time, it is a melancholy reflection that the series 
of statesmen who have occupied the position of First Lord have 
never even been aware that any need for reform existed. It is 
true that the Sea Lords would hardly enlighten them. In the 
presence of these tremendous silences the present writer is con- 
scious of what will probably be regarded as unforgivable audacity. 
But, after all, he did not set the yeast in the dough. It is there, 
and it is working. 

This is a matter in which the country as a whole is concerned, 
for its security and its prosperity alike must still depend upon 
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the sea services, and until a common understanding prevails 
between seamen and landsmen there can be no unity of purpose. 
Imperceptibly, the days of the exclusive service have gone by, 
and the sooner the change is brought into the region of conscious- 
ness the better. 

Nothing can correct the impression produced upon the mind 
of the landsmen by some of the recent literature dealing with the 
life of the Navy except personal acquaintance with that Service, 
nor can aught persuade the naval officer that life on shore has 
its own intrinsic values, except becoming for a time a part of that 
life. The naval officer is not really the kind of person depicted 
in those stories about the Navy in which he is represented as a 
compound of profound sentimentality and romantic heroism, 
speaking a strange dialect, invariably addressing his friends by 
curious nicknames, and romping like a child at every opportunity. 
This singular conception is like to misfeature the Navy as 
Ouida’s (;uardsmen, in the sumptuous Victorian Age, misrepre- 
sented the British Army. These great creatures did high credit 
to Ouida, and as heroes of fiction they demand homage, but they 
did not in fact incarnate the reality of the British Army. 

The Navy enlists every variety of character, ability, and 
temperament, and it needs them all. But as at present consti- 
tuted, it appears that the Service itself prevents itself from giving 
due scope and verge to the talents with which it is endowed. In 
the old sailing-ship days a ferocious discipline was, fortunately, 
diversified by a startling indulgence. As the ships changed from 
creatures whose life was the will of man to monstrous mechanisms 
of steel, so the administration of the Service became more and 
more mechanical. From a free company the Navy became a 
factory. When the man becomes the servant of the machine he 
is on the way to death. A mechanical system of administration 
kills by degrees, and presently there is nothing left but the system. 


L. Cope CorNFoRD 
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A SUSPICION is growing amongst serious students of public affairs 
that the British Prime Minister is what may be termed “ a naturai 
Bolshevik.” That is to say, he is animated by an irresistible love 
of disorder which makes him sympathetic with all creators of chaos 
wherever they may be, whether in Moscow or in Limerick. 
According to the more charitable interpretation of his peculiar 
character, “ Mr. Lloyd George has such a strong feeling for every 
‘under dog’ that his heart goes out to all its champions, however 
spurious.” If there be solid basis for the fear that he is a crypto- 
Bolshevik, whatever his motive, it is sufficiently serious for the 
whilom Unionist Party, which has placed itself unreservedly at 
the Prime Minister’s disposal and only asks to be allowed to know 
which of its fundamental tenets he desires it to discard. After 
all, Unionism—even when it has shed the Union—embraces such 
conservative forces as may exist in this country. The Coalition 
owes its ascendancy at Westminster to the popular belief that it 
is anti-Bolshevik, just as it was presumed to be anti-Boche. If 
Mr. Lloyd George, while appealing to national and patriotic 
instincts—thereby securing a vote of confidence in the belief 
that he was what he represented himself to be—is Bolshevik at 
heart, the sooner this fact transpires the better for all concerned. 
Nothing could be worse than such an “ organized hypocrisy ”’ as 
a Government in which the Unionist leaders acted as decoy ducks 
to a Cabinet conducting this country via Kerenskyism into the 
abyss of Lenin and Trotsky and Bela Cohen. 

We confess to being unable to penetrate the Lloyd George legend 
or to solve the Lloyd George enigma. Our Premier has undoubtedly 
succeeded in convincing Europe that the British Government has 
a sneaking sympathy for Bolshevism. This is a cause of bewilder- 
ment to foreigners, who once regarded us as a sound and stable 
community, and our statesmen, if occasionally lacking imagination, 
as, at any rate, free from the hysteria to which some of theirs were 
reputed to be prone. Onlookers noted British pressure on the French 
Government last January to bring Lenin and Trotsky to the Paris 
Peace Conference. This was followed up by the Prinkipo proposal 
to constrain all the decent elements in Russia to join their mur- 
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derous enemies in a picnic in the Sea of Marmora. Then we had » 


the abrupt mission of General Smuts to Budapest, which could 
only raise the prestige of the newly installed Soviet. This untoward 
development coincided with the Anglo-American intrigue with 
Lenin and Trotsky in which Messrs. Bullitt and Steffens disported 
themselves. The latest pseudo-Bolshevik venture is the fiasco 
of “ feeding” Bolshevism under the auspices of the well-meaning 
Nansen—a project which the Bolsheviks themselves “ turned 
down.” As a worthy pendant to all these manceuvres comes the 
Wilson-Lloyd George escapade in Ireland, where a trio of wild 
Irish-Americans were sent to still further strengthen Sinn Fein. 
If such episodes do not indicate an itch in Downing Street for 
chaos they indicate nothing. Many men who had endeavoured 
to think well of the eccentricity at the head of our affairs, and 
who have consistently supported him despite great provocation, 
now reluctantly realize that he is not what they opined, and that 
those are right who regard him as an impenitent ‘‘ Limehouser,” 
and as such about as fit to be Prime Minister of England as, say, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. 

It is a far cry from these curious concerns to the distribution 
of Hereditary Honours during the Lloyd George regime, though 
if we regard the Prime Minister as our “ Kerensky,” anxious to 
undermine existing institutions, we readily understand what 
previously puzzled many, and of which so far there had been no 
intelligible explanation. His Honours Lists have long since 
attained the dimensions of a scandal, of which there had been 
several far-fetched and conflicting defences; the outrage is 
accentuated by every fresh list. There is, however, no need to 
seek far, because it is tolerably plain to those who care and 
dare to look the facts in the face. They are worth understand- 
ing, because when we see things as they really are there should 
be comparatively little difficulty in applying a remedy. Lord 
Northcliffe, who ought to know, and who has repeatedly 
proved the soundness of his thesis, declares that Mr. Lloyd 
George is singularly sensitive to public opinion as expressed in 
newspapers. So far, with a very few honourable exceptions, 
the Press has elected to ignore the Honours scandal, pre- 
sumably from fear of crying “stinking fish” to the detriment 
of their own proprietary. As a class newspaper-owners have 
allowed themselves to be seduced from their duty to their own 
profession—which becomes contemptible whenever it ceases to 
be independent—as well as to the public by the “ Honours ” that 
have been lavished by Mr. Lloyd George upon every one connected 
with journalism. So far from this being a valid excuse for 
winking at an abuse by refusing to ventilate it, these proprietors 
actually acquire a vested interest in protecting Honours® from 
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discredit. The Prime Minister may conceivably be committed 
to ruin the entire system of titles, including the title-giving power, 
which happens to be the Crown, but every self-respecting man 
who has thought it worth while to acept a peerage, or who lives 
in hope of becoming a baronet, is obviously interested in saving 
these Honours Lists from becoming the common laughing-stock. 
A few printed protests against this peculiar manifestation of 
Lloyd-Georgism would have a similar salutary effect as other 
printed protests upon other questions. If our Prime Minister 
governs through the newspaper he is clearly governed by the 
newspapers, which on this matter have neglected to supply the 
necessary corrective to his vagaries. 

The position of the Crown is somewhat delicate. It is com- 
promised by the latitude with which the politicians have been 
allowed to reward their unworthy selves and their undesirable 
friends—all in the name of the King, from whom theoretically 
Honours flow, though manifestly the Sovereign nowadays has as 
little say in the creation of peers as in the passing of bills. Downing 
Street expects the British Empire, which looks up to the Throne, 
to acquiesce in the King’s being a cipher in a province that nearly 
touches His Majesty’s dignities. Some of us had long feared 
that unless some check were imposed on the licence of Politi- 
cians to honour whom they fancy, the Colonial democracies 
might grow restive until some rebuke was administered to the 
Home Government, which Republicans, Bolshevists, and other 
malcontents would exploit for their own purposes. Much-provoked 
Canada has taken the lead on this as on many other Imperial 
questions, indignant at the manner in which titles have been 
conferred on Canadians who had rendered little service to Canada 
and could never have persuaded the Ottawa Government to 
present their claims to the Crown, but who, by ingratiating 
themselves with various Party leaders in the Mother Country, 
have found their way into the House of Lords, only to provoke the 
first formidable move against the Honours system that we have 
yet witnessed. One cannot help sympathizing with those who 
have taken the initiative in this matter, however much one may 
regret that the Imperial Government should have laid itself open 
to such demonstrations in the Canadian Parliament. Australia 
has equally little love of an institution which of late years has lost 
most of its attractions. The Australians will not improbably 
follow the Canadian example; nor is New Zealand likely to 
stay behind ; and though there is said to be more snobbishness 
in South Africa than in any other Dominion, the sub-continent 
will scarcely allow itself to be the corpus vile of Mr. Lloyd George 
or = Bonar Law after Melbourne, Ottawa, and Wellington have 
revolted. 
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Earl of Reading. 
Viscount Astor. 
Viscount Cowdray. 
Viscount Devonport. 
Viscount Farquhar. 
Viscount Northcliffe. 
Viscount Sandhurst. 
Viscount Harcourt. 
Viscount Cave. 
Viscount Bertie. 
Viscount Rhondda. 
Viscount St. Davids. 
Viscount Wimborne. 
Viscount Burnham. 
Viscount Rothermere. 
Baron Beaverbrook. 
Baron Colwyn. 
Baron Doverdale. 
Baron Finlay. 

Baron Forteviot. 
Baron Gainford. 
Baron Gisborough. 
Baron Lambourne. 
Baron Leverhulme. 
Baron Roe. 

Baron Stuart of Wortley. 


Baron Treowen. [ton. 
Baron Annesley of Bletching- 


Baron Atholstan. 
Baron Southborough. 
Baron Armaghdale. 
Baron Bledisloe. 
Baron Cawley. 

Baron Downham. 
Baron Forrest. 

Baron Glanely. 

Baron Glenarthur. 
Baron Lee of Fareham. 
Baron Morris. 

Baron Phillimore. 
Baron Queenborough. 
Baron Shandon. 

Baron Sterndale. 
Baron Terrington. 
Baron Weir. 

Baron Wittenham. 
Baron Askwith of St. Ives. 
Baron Ernle. 

Baron Birkenhead. 
Baron Inverforth. 
Baron Chalmers. 
Baron Sir J. H. Roberts. 


June 1, 1919 


Baron Sir R. T. Hermon-Hodge. 
Baron Sir T. R. Dewar. [rane. 
Baron Hon. T. H. A. E. Coch- 
Sir Plunket Barton. 

Sir George Baxter. 

Sir Frank Beauchamp. 

Sir Alec Black. 

Sir Edward Broadhurst. 

Sir Edward Brotherton. 

Sir John Butcher, K.C., M.P. 
Sir Guy Calthrop. 

Sir John Stewart-Clark. 

Sir Thomas Cope. 

Sir Edwin Cornwall, M.P. 

Sir James Craig, M.P. 

Sir Henry Dalziel, M.P. 

Sir Alfred Dixon. 

Sir Ellis Ellis-Griffith. 

Sir Leicester Harmsworth, M.P. 
Sir Charles Hanson, M.P. 

Sir Edward Henry. 

Sir Edward Pryce-Jones. 

Sir Joseph Lawrence. 

Sir John Leigh. 

Sir Frederick Lewis. 

Sir Francis Lowe, M.P. 

Sir Robert McAlpine. 

Sir William Mason. 

Sir Herbert Parsons. 

Sir Charles Petrie. 

Sir George Riddell. 

Sir James Ritchie. 

Sir Frederick Smith. 

Sir Alexander Sprot. 

Sir Robert Thomas. 

Sir Thomas Watson. [ley. 
Sir Herbert Huntington-White- 
Sir Rhys Williams, M.P. 

Sir John Wood, M.P. 

Sir Frank Adam 

Sir John Ainsworth 

Sir Jesse Boot 

Sir James Campbell 

Sir Hildred Carlile, M.P. 

Sir Arthur Churchman. 

Sir George Clark. 

Sir Thomas Dewar. 

Sir Thomas Dewey. 

Sir William Dunn. 

Sir T. H. Elliott. 

Sir Joseph Flavelle. 

Sir William Gray. 


Sir Robert Hadfield. 
Sir Heath Harrison. 
Sir William Hicking. 
Sir James Hill. 

Sir Reginald Holland. 
Sir Herbert Jessel. 
Sir Evan Jones, M.P. 
Sir James Knott. 

Sir Philip Magnus, M.P. [MP. 
Sir A. Ramsay-Steel-Maitland, 
Sir Charles Mathews. 

Sir Richard Mathias. 

Sir Gordon Nairne. 

Sir James Remnant, M.P 
Sir Charles Russell. 

Sir Richard Vassar-Smith. 
Sir Beville Stanier, M.P. 

Sir James Stevenson. 

Sir Alan Sykes, M.P. 

Sir Frederick Taylor. 

Sir Henry Worsley-Taylor. 
Sir Henry Imbert-Terry. 

Sir Charles Wakefield. 

Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge. 
Sir Maurice de Bunsen. 

Sir Abe Bailey. 

Sir John Ross. 

Sir Kenneth Anderson. 

Sir James H. Cory, M.P. 

Sir Davison Dalziel, M.P. 
Sir George Dixon. 

Sir George Duncombe. 

Sir John Fletcher. 

Sir William Garthwaite. 

Sir Charles Greenway. 

Sir Charles Chadwyck- Healey. 
Sir Henry Hibbert. 

Sir Edward Hulton. 

Sir Ernest Jardine. 

Sir Frederick Jones. 

Sir Thomas Latham. 

Sir William Madge. 

Sir James Marr. 

Sir John Middlemore. 

Sir Norman Moore. 

Sir John D. Rees. 

Sir George Rhodes. 

Sir George Sutton. 

Sir W. J. Thomas. 

Sir Samuel Waring. 


Total . . 15 
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Hereditary Honours to Sailors between December 6, 1916, and 
June 1, 1919 
Viscount Jellicoe. » 
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Hereditary Honours to Soldiers between December 6, 1916, and 4 
June 1, 1919 for 
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And what of our noble selves, who are primarily responsible 
for the present state of things? The guilty parties are British 
Party politicians, who are amenable to British public opinion, 
though unattainable on such matters by Colonial opinion. Have 
we nothing to say to them? Shall we stand by without making 
any effort to save the credit of the country and the prestige of 
the Crown? On the facts there is no room for argument. Never 
was the conferment of Hereditary Honours more cynical or more 
odious than during the present Premiership, and as the Premier 
is not a fool, these things must be done of malice prepense. 

The Globe has published a graphic table to illustrate the opera- 
tion of Hereditary Honours which we are courteously allowed 
to reproduce. It shows at a glance—a most painful glance—how 
Mr. Lloyd George has fulfilled this part of his trusteeship to King 
and country during his two and a half years’ power and patronage, 
which happened to synchronize with the decisive phase of what 
men are agreed in regarding as “the greatest war in human 
history.” In this gigantic conflict imperishable renown has been 
gained by many of our countrymen on land and sea—to say 
nothing of the air. Leadership of a very high order has been 
exhibited by British soldiers and sailors, whose genius and devotion 
meee converted this least prepared of Great Powers into so 
ormidable a military and somit machine that the Great General 
Staff of Germany—regarded as infallible and irresistible by all 
other General Staffs—had no option except unconditional and 
abject surrender. Many Britons will be famous for all time, 
thanks to their services in these critical and memorable years. | 
It is still early days to pronounce a considered opinion on indi- 
vidual achievement, but it is safe to assume that posterity will 
take immense interest in those prominently associated with the 
victory, e.g. Beatty, Jellicoe, Keyes, Tyrwhitt, Hall, Sturdee, 
Haig, Robertson, French, Allenby, Wilson, Stanley Maude, 
Marshall, Milne, Rawlinson, Plumer, Byng, Gough, Birdwood, 
Ménro, Townshend, Trenchard, Colonel Lawrence, and many 
others. Unfortunately, there would appear to be an insur- 
mountable prejudice in Downing Street against all sailors and 
soldiers above a certain rank. Except under dire pressure, Mr 
Lloyd George would withhold Hereditary Honours from them, 
so if he had his way the men who really did win the war would 
officially leave no trace on future generations, which would scan 
their Burke in vain for the most famous names of our day. It is 
periodically explained by the Daily Toady or the Evening Syco- 

hant that an overworked Prime Minister has no time for such 
‘trivialities” as honouring the fighting services. In a word, 
he has “ no use for” war-winners. On the other hand, he has 
abundant time to lavish titles upon civilians, especially politicians, 
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not a few of whom might be fairly designated “ war-losers.” 
These tables state facts that defy comment. We publish them 
wer as photographic evidence of a rotten political system which 

as brought us to fhe verge of ruin, and more than once within 
an ace of defeat; also in the hope that redress may be found 
for such glaring anomalies. 

No fair-minded person would for a moment contend that this 
vast host of civilian peers and baronets is entirely devoid of 
merit. While containing many undistinguished names and some 
regrettable ones, it likewise comprises men who have conspicuously 
contributed to our success in the Great War and are emphatically 
among those whom a king would delight to honour. Others, 
without being remarkable, are entirely appropriate where they 
are. Surely Lord Northcliffe, Lord Cowdray, Lord Reading, 
Lord Rhondda, Lord Finlay, Lord Leverhulme, Lord Ernle, and 
many others whose Honours do not jar realize that they suffer 
by the boycott of those of their compatriots who have secured 
enduring fame on land and sea. Civilians of distinction become 
lost amid an indiscriminate crowd of nonentities. They stand 
to gain if the Politicians would permit the King to do honour 
where honour is most conspicuously due. This has so far not 
been the practice in the spacious days of Lloyd George; and 
though there are rumours at the moment of writing that even 
Downing Street is ashamed and afraid of its Honours List, which 
are therefore about to be extended and strengthened, these tables 
will remain on recdrd as a monument of the mentality of the 
man in whose despite the British Navy and the British Army won 
the Great War. 
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